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FUTURE IMPERATIVE 


for the Catholic Drama Critic 


At a time in history and in the context of a society where pluralism is the 
malady not only of the arts but also of the social structure itself, the drama critic 
is nonplussed by the necessity of commenting upon an art form which is spun 
on the loom of humanity. Human nature and destiny are the warp and woof 
of drama; and yet the society in which the critic lives lacks a common vision of 
man’s nature and destiny. No longer is the mirror held up to nature; rather, 
the human image is distorted by countless fragmentary mirrors of many molds. 


Liberal critics solve the problem by neglecting it; for they absolve themselves 
of the responsibility of judging thematic content and confine their impressionistic 
criticism to how well the play has been written, produced, or acted. Other critics 
solve the enigma by thumping the drums of a cause whether of socialism as 
with Shaw or of Marxism as with Brecht or of Catholicism as with Claudel. 


The Catholic drama critic, however, must chart his course in other directions. 
He will not serve art by thumping drums and proselytizing, nor will he serve 
his Faith by absolving himself from the duty of judging thematic content. 


Granted that the Catholic drama critic has a twofold responsibility — one 
to drama as an art form and the other to Faith — how will he serve the one 


without disservice to the other? Wherein lies the delicate balance so imperative 
for the Catholic drama critic? 


As a drama critic, the Catholic critic must be concerned with dramatic torm 
to the same extent as the liberal or propagandist critic. He must reverence 
form, apply a keen ear to its pulse, know its reaches, limitations and exigencies. 
The tools of his craft must be of the same mettle; his background must be as 
broad and as deep; and he must bring to his work a dedicated and unfailing 
sense of what makes a good play. With all critics of art, the Catholic drama 
critic will be committed to the “belief that art always serves beauty, and beauty 
is delight in form, and form is the key, to organic life, so that every work of art, 
including tragedy, expresses the joy of existence.”! 


Secondarily in the order of dramatic criticism (although primarily in the 
order of life), the Catholic drama critic must perforce evaluate the validity of 
the human image as imitated by the playwright. Granted that the spelling out 
of a valid philosophy of man and his destiny is not the fundamental intention 
of the artist, all life is nevertheless a synthesis, and the dramatist as a man who 
portrays and influences other men cannot sever himself from objective truth 
and goodness. Beauty is a wine pressed from truth; and to the extent that he 
deviates from truth the playwright will sour, perhaps even poison, the vintage. 


| Boris Pasternak, Doctor Zhivago (Pantheon: New York, 1958), p. 454. 
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Again, as a critic, the Catholic drama crite will be indifferent to the religious 
persuasion or orientation of the playwright. He will be concerned solely with 
judgment of the playwright as an artist. No play — no matter how right and 
profound its truth, no matter how moving its piety — will win his critical appro- 
bation unless it wears the laurel of artistic integrity. 


As a Catholic, the Catholic drama critic will be indifferent also to the 
religious persuasion, the moral character, and the social reputation of the 
playwright as long as the philosophy of man assumed in the play accords with 
the objective truth and goodness accessible through natural reason and/or 
supernatural revelation. If the play, for example, assumes a philosophy of 
despair as is often the case with the existentialist playwrights, the Catholic 
drama critic will not commend the play no matter how brilliant the dramatic 
sense, or language, or technique of the playwright. Such a play outrages the 
sensibilities of man far more than the mere violation of artistic integrity. But, if 
the same playwright should produce a work in which the human image accords 
with truth, then the Catholic drama critic will judge the work solely on its 
artistic merits and not on the personal beliefs, past errors, or reputation of 
the playwright. 


In brief, the Catholic drama critic will be cognizant of these facts: that 
religion is not always artistic — that art is not necessarily religious — that art can 
be religious but can never be exalted above or substituted for religion. 


Thomas Merton’s reflections in his Secular Journal have validity for the 
Catholic drama critic: 


. . . Catholics did not manufacture the truth, but the truth was 
given to the Church by God through Christ, His Word incarnate, 
Truth Himself, that we might come to Him more easily no matter 
who we are, peasants or street-sweepers or washwomen or cooks 
or firemen or soldiers or kings or writers or priests or even 
politicians. But the Church did not create the truth, and never 
held any monopoly on that mode of it which is accessible to man’s 
natural reason. 


You do not have to be a Christian, you have only to know life, 
to write a play which, like Hamlet, is ultimately incomprehensible 
except in terms of the doctrine of original sin, and illustrates the 
consequences of it. And if the play is true, it doesn’t matter how 
immoral the hero is, the immorality will appear for what it is, 
and even more clearly than it would in life. And the play will be 
moral. 


We should stop demanding what the Communists demand of plays 
and books: that they conform to some abstract set of principles 
imposed upon them from the outside, not that they should merely 
tell the truth in its own terms and be good books or plays.2 


2 Thomas Merton, The Secular Journal of Thomas Merton (Farrar, Strauss and Cudahy: New York, 1958), 
pp. 40-41. 
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An art that serves beauty through dramatic torm, and drama which tells 
the truth as it is at least accessible to man’s natural reason -- these must be the 
demands of the Catholic critic in a pluralisic society which has little reverence 
for absolutes. As drama is eroded by fragmentary philosophies of the moment, 
the Catholic drama critic must shore his defenses by refusing to judge the play 
by elements extrinsic to the drama and by insisting upon the adherence of the 
playwright to the order of truth and upon the artistic integrity of all concerned 
with the imitation of human action. 


Reverend Gabriel Stapleton, S.D.S. 
President 
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THEATRE: THE HISTORY, THE LITERATURE, 
THE CkR.*ICISM 


* The 1958 AETA Convention held in Chicago in December had for its theme, ‘Theatre: The 


Source, The Path, The Vision.” We present here three papers, each representing a different 
aspect of this theme. 


The Source 
By JOHN T. DUGAN 


With his customary perceptiveness and ability, John Gassner has primed, 
sparked, and put into motion the intellectual machinery of this gleaming new 
model: the 1958-59 Convention of the American Educational Theatre Association. 


You will note that among the many innovations our Designer, John Wray 
Young, has incorporated into this unconventional Convention are such features 
as: the Panoramic View of the Field with the Wrap-Around Panel; the comfort- 
able roominess which accommodates all members of our Educational Theatre 


family; and the Power Steering of these distinguished Chairmen you see before 
you. 


I trust I am straining neither the image nor your patience if I conceive of 
this morning’s speakers as your test drivers who will essay to indicate the 
potentials of the vehicle that is our Convention Theme, 


But yours is the more challenging responsibility: that of avoiding the detours 
of debate and the dead-ends of despair as you wheel our Convention along the 
highways of lively discussion, around the cloverleafs of controversy, over the 
mountains of learning and experience — or through the tunnels of research — 
to our ultimate destination of Practical Wisdom. 


With so much knowledge and enthusiasm among you, we can be certain 
there will be no wrecks or pile-ups during our journey of the next three days. 


And so, A.E.T.A. has another meaning for this Convention: “All Expected 
To Arrive.” 


Appropriately enough, we are here, at the beginning of our Convention, 
concerned with the Source of Theatre. 


Dr. John T. Dugan, a member of the Advisory Council of the American Theatre Association, 
has been a Professor of Speech and Theatre Arts at the University of Minnesota, Catholic Univer- 


sity of America, and the University of California at Los Angeles. He is currently engaged in 
independent research and scholarly writing. 


An investigation of the physical and psychological origins of Theatre can 
tell us much about what Theatre is. But in order to inquire into the Source of 
Theatre it seems to me necessary to consider the origins of its subject-object and 
sole practitioner — Man himself. 


Theatre, broadly speaking, is that “seeing place” and what goes on there, as 
enacted by human beings for other human beings. Theatre thus embraces many 
sites and many activities on the part of primitive and civilized man: magic rites 
and rituals for the hunt, for rain and crops, for the worship of gods, for the 
honoring of heroes, the commemoration of myths; it embraces lion acts in the 
Roman Colosseum or in the modern circus, clowns and acrobats, ventriloquists 
and female impersonators; it includes formal Drama with its various genres; and 
today the “seeing place” may be in your own living room where the television 
set sooner or later belches forth an electronic fantasmagoria of any or all of 
the foregoing. 


I must note that, while we may be interested in all theatric manifestations, 
our particular passion here is, of course, concentrated on the emergence and 
development of that species of the genus Theatre which we call Drama. 

It is evident, then, that the 2500 years of recorded Theatre is but a handful 
of sand on the Sahara of history. The unchronicled annals of Theatre and Drama 
bulk massively back in time over the eons, beyond Egypt and Babylonia, Syria 
and Cyprus, Thrace and Crete, fading back to their earliest evidences in cave 
drawings of some ten to fifty thousand years ago, and then lost in the mists of 
time, back to the origins of Man himself. 


Whenever it was that Man as we know him emerged from those mists, at 
that pre-historical moment was Drama born. When I say “as we know him,” I 
mean Man equipped with intellect and free will and, therefore, capable of good 
and evil — neither an irrational animal reaching up from the primordial slime, 
nor Adam and Eve in their ecstatic state before they concocted Sin, fell from 
grace and flawed the human intellect and will. Before that Man was, on the one 
hand, too bestial or, on the other hand, too angelic to be capable of Drama in 
the sense we accept it: of Man’s conflicting struggle to make a rational choice 
between the alternatives of good or evil. 


If I were to attempt to pinpoint the precise time when Drama was conceived, 
I would posit either the moment when Eve is watching and deliberating as the 
Serpent hams it up to embellish his tempting, Satanic arguments for eating of 
the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil; or, preferably — because 
here we have two human beings in conflict — when Eve is making her case to 
Adam for conspicuous consumption of the Apple. You can imagine how she 
developed her role to enact the glories of the Forbidden Fruit! 


(As a historical footnote, we might also cite this as another milestone in 
theatric history: the first commercial! With what spectacular results we all know. 
Eve, then, has a lot more to answer to us for: her dramatized spiel for “My 
Sin Apples,” sponsored by Deviled Foods, was the first in that long, mouthy line 
extending from furnace to Furness.) 
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It can be said with reason that the germ of Drama, mimesis, extends even 
further back: to the very act of Man’s creation. For, we are told in Genesis, 
Man is an imitation of his Maker — made in His image and likeness. This 
resemblance is, of course, not in Man’s physical endowments but in his essential 
makeup of intellect and free will. 


We can see the “imitation” continued in the creation of Eve from Adam’s 
Rib. In a broad sense, Eve is an esthetic imitation — as was Adam of God — in 
that in relation to Adam there is in her a similarity and a difference. (From 
which derives the well-known non-esthetic chant: “Vive la difference!) 


Then both Adam and Eve exhibited their mimetic urges in succumbing to 
the Serpentine propaganda that they would be “as Gods” if they ate of the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge. 


Can’t you readily see Adam and Eve extending the range of mimesis as they 
enact for litthe Cain and Abel, and then for Seth and their other children, how 
it was in Eden before that villainous antagonist, Beelzebub, entered downright, 
on stomach? How, before Paradise Lost, their pristine minds could effortlessly 
penetrate to the essential quiddity of the world around them — something, of 
course, that Drama has been trying to do ever since. 


Can’t you imagine them embroidering their story with mime and dialogue 
in order to convey how it really was, to vivify what they all said and did enroute 
to the catastrophic Fall? Later, they dramatize the story of how Cain killed Abel. 
It is not difficult, either, to envision Adam enacting the adventures of the day, 
of the hunt, around the campfire at night. 


And so Man began to build up the legends, rituals, and ceremonies that 
flowered into formal Drama — a formal Drama that must have existed long before 
its recorded emergence in Greece. Just as Homer sang of Troy ages before the 
Illiad and the Odyssey were put down on parchment or papyrus, Drama must 
have awed, instructed and delighted Man from times immemorial. Before the 
means of transcription, before fire, before the wheel, Man was a Playwright, an 
Actor, an Audience, and a Critic. 


The essential source of Drama, as I have earlier said, lies in the mimesis 
of Man’s creation. With regard to the distinguishing characteristics of his nature 
— intellect and will — Man is made in the image and likeness of his Creator. 


Now every created nature has a capacity to do, in virtue of that nature, some 
specific activity which is an imitation of some Divine perfection. Thus, Man will 
perform, in virtue of his created intellect and will, what God performs in virtue 
of His Uncreated Intellect and Will. 


Fine Art, I submit, is the specific activity of Man’s intellect and will which 
is an imitation of the Divine activity and perfection of Creation. It is in this 
highest sense that Art is an imitation. 
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More proximately, Man imitates various aspects of God’s Creation and, thus, 
produces the various Fine Arts. Drama is an esthetic imitation of God's Creation 
of Man. 


In a sense, Man in his creation of Drama is even more god-like than God 
Himself: the Playwright, for example, not only creates the world of his drama 
and peoples it with beings of his own choice and design, but he alsé controls 
their destinies from beginning to end, We might say that even God Himself can 
not do that, because of the free will He has given us. We are physically free to 
defy or to obey God. Not so the characters created by the Dramatist: they are 
essentially umbilicalled to the intention of the Playwright. 


The point, then, is this: Man’s mimetic drive is more than the mere “instinct” 
it has been called. This so-called “instinct” is actually a manifestation of some- 
thing much more basic and important — a mimetic appetite, inbuilt into Man’s 
very nature at the moment of Creation, as essentially as the intellect is designed 
for Truth and the will for Good. This, I propose, is the fundamental source of 
Art, of Theatre, of Drama. 


From it came the Actor-Playwright, first, then the Oral Critic — for the 
Critic undoubtedly appeared immediately after the Actor: “That wasn’t the way 
it happened at all, Adam! Let me tell the story .. .” 


Eventually came articulated Drama — oral only, at first, and then recorded 
as the body of Dramatic Literature we now possess. Finally came Written Criticism 
to elucidate the dramas and to elevate the standards of theatric accomplishment 
and aspiration. 


As I see it, this is the historical heritage that concerns us — a heritage as 
brave, exciting, and indomitable as Man himself, one that stretches from the 
delights and dolours of Eden to those of Chicago in this December of 1958. 


The Path 


By F. CURTIS CANFIELD 


Acting, Directing, and Playwriting practically fill the whole spectrum of 
theatre art. In trying to supply a frame of reference for this vast area, I frankly 
don’t know where to draw the line, except to touch on the relationships between 
them. Bcause in the way we adjust these relationships often lies success or failure 
in the theatre. 


Dr. F. Curtis Canfield, a member of the American Educational Theatre Association, is Dean 
of the Yale University School of Drama. 
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These relationships have to be established anew for every production, for 
the dramatis personae are never the same. Only when the players, the play- 
wright, and the director together agree on common procedures and common aims, 
in short when they have adjusted their relationships into a working pattern — 
only then the theatre fulfills, with ease and orderliness, its function: and this is 
to give some kind of form and order to a fragment of life — to take a play and 
impose upon it some kind of perspective in sound, movement, color and light. 
When the relationships between these three artists are awry, so unpredictable is 
the medium in which we work, so wayward, so resistant to dogmatic principles, 
that the production may be a success anyway! We can all cite instances of actor- 
proof scripts; of great performances which redeemed mediocre plays; of bravura 
directing that dwarfed the contributions of both player and playwright. Un- 
fortunately, what should be a mutual act of creation, in these cases, may turn out 
to be something other than a thing of love and laughter, at least to the people 
involved in it. So perhaps it is advisable to set out clearly the various areas of 
authority of the three contending parties, if only to minimize friction and save 
wounded feelings. 


It is about some of the dogma that has attached itself to the relationships 
I wish to speak. 


We have all heard the old saw that the most important figure in our 
triumvirate is the playwright. He is the keystone of the arch, the base of the 
pyramid, and the top of the hierarchy. Echoing agreement on this point is the 
famed director and theorist, Stanislavski, who writes, “Every actor, either inde- 
pendently or through the director, must first probe for the fundamental motive 
of the finished play — the creative idea that is characteristic of the author.” An 
unequivocal statement, surely. But pause a moment. Why does our esteemed 
author say, “the finished play”? Who decides when it is finished? Maybe the 
statement isn’t as unequivocal as it looks. Does it mean that if the actor and the 
director deem the play unfinished they are thereby relieved of the necessity of 
probing for the playwright’s fundamental motive? But I’m quibbling and being 
over-suspicious, I am sure, for Stanislavski continues in his usual forthright 
manner thus: 


In contrast to some directors who consider every play only as 
material for theatrical repetition [What does that men? He hates 
long runs?} I believe that in the production of every important 
drama, the director must go straight for the most exact and pro- 
found conception of the mind and ideal of the dramatist, and must 
not change that ideal for his own. 


There we have the statement, frank, unvarnished. But now wait a minute: 
“in the production of every important drama.” Why qualify it thus? Is the 
man writing like a lawyer, leaving loopholes? Could we again. conclude that in 
a drama that was considered to be unimportant by the actor and the director, 
the playwright and his ideal and his mind can go to hang? 


At any rate, what emerges from the fog of translation is the idea that the 
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director and the actor, separately or together must learn what the author meant 
by the play, or at least make an honest effort to do so. So far so good. 


Now one would think that there would be no problem at all in establishing 
the play’s meaning if the playwright himself were present at the scene when all 
this probing and plumbing took place. He, above all others, should be able to 
tell the actor and the director what his play means. But life in the theatre is 
never quite that simple. 


Deciding what a play means is a subjective process. When a director and 
actor get going on the problem, all kinds of complicated and intangible factors 
are introduced — their backgrounds, their personalities, imaginations, perceptive 
faculties, their digestions, their aesthetic acumen, their experience of dramatic 
literature, and a great many other qualities of mind and character are brought 
into play. 


What jolts us to the roots is to discover that our great Russian perceptor 
sometimes failed to practice what he preached. Jacqueline Latham’s article in 
Educational Theatre Journal (March, 1958) reveals a discrepancy, to say the 
least, between Stanislavski, the creator of philosophical concepts about the 
theatre, and Stanislavski, the working director. The case in point is ‘““The Cherry 
Orchard.” It is Chekhov's mind that is to be probed. And lo, Stanislavski probes 
and interprets the play as a tragedy. When all the time Chekhov believed that he 
was writing a comedy. Of course everyone can make a mistake .. . but, “the 
director must not change the play’s ideal for his own.” Period. And, of course, 
he hasn’t. The director, with his different insights, has probed deeply into the 
mind of the playwright, up and down from the subconscious to the supercon- 
scious, and back again, and he has found things that the playwright did not even 
know were there — ideas and ideals which are in fact the very opposite of those 
he thought he had in mind. 


The over-riding fact in this whole extraordinary business is that the director 
did not accept the playwright’s meaning at all, and indeed, went ahead in spite 
of the playwright’s objections and imposed on the play a meaning of his own. 
No one will deny the director’s right to do this, if he can get away with it. But 
one wishes that the good Constantine had been a little less pious in declaring 
his allegiance to the idea of directorial subservience to the playwright. 


Let’s take another example in which the playwright is no longer around to 
detend himself. A director is to stage “Volpone.”” Suppose that, as he sees it, 
the play is not, for him (fatal words) what thousands before have thought it to 
be; namely, a savage attack on man’s corruption and cupidity. For him, it is 
rather a good-natured satire, with Mosca a figure of Puckish fun and the Fox 
himself more humorist than charlatan. I have seen a production based on this 
premise. Now we must all agree that a complex work of art can be interpreted 
in many ways. It’s a free country. The latitude of choice open to a director is 
wide. Do we regard this director’s view of ‘““Volpone” as a daring departure from 
tradition, imagination anew, a legitimate attempt to descry precious new metal 
in a worn-out mine? If it does not involve mutilating the text, who is to say 
that it is wrong? In our democracy we take pride in letting the enlightened 
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citizenry decide, We prefer rather to place such decisions in the hands of an 
academy or an elite, unless we wish to call the corps of reviewers and critics our 
elite. We claim that there is only one jury, and that is the audience. If the 
audience rejects his production, perhaps with the help of the critics, the director 
fails. Further, if the record of audience rejection and disenchantment mounts in 
production after production, someone sooner or later is bound to question the 
interpretive capability of that particular director. Perhaps the pitfalls obvious 
in such approaches to standard literary works may be avoided if the director 
remembers to be humble, if he overcomes a disinclination to study, not only to 
study the individual play, but the whole corpus of the playwright’s works, and 
pushes himself to a relentless examination of the critical commentary. If the hot 
compulsion to do something new with an old script can be balanced against a 
cool and honest appraisal of the values of doing the play in a conventional 
manner, then extremes may be avoided. And yet, who would wish to choke off 
experiment, to stifle the infrequent genius whose innovations open up new vistas 
in an old text. Tyrone Guthrie suggested a certain relationship between Antonio 
and Bassanio that was, I believe, new. And it worked! But it should be recognized 
that individuality of approach can and does lead, after a certain point, from 
virtuosity to eccentricity; from the daringly imaginative to the downright foolish. 
As in the case of a certain university's production of “The Tempest,” in which 
Prospero, dressed in a space-suit like some mad movie-scientist, sent out lethal 
rays to cause the shipwreck, and watched the results on his television set. Why was 
this example of puerility unacceptable? Because it robbed Prospero of his 
character in its substitution of electronic gimcracks for wisdom. The spirit of 
Buck Rogers overwhelmed the play’s poetic idea. 


Does it all come down to the matter of respect? I think so. Either you respect 
the playwright or you don’t. Or you respect him up to a certain point and then 
stop, as Orson Welles did in his Julius Caesar. Let us remember what Stark Young 
said in this connection: “Virtuosity sinks or swims by the significance of its idea.” 
Accordingly we conclude that if as a director you can persuade a majority of the 
audience that your particular deviation from the traditional or the expected 
is somehow more interesting, more entertaining, more meaningful, or more 
moving; if you have the wit and the imaginative resourcefulness to present this 
idea without mangling, muddling, or murdering the original text, then no one, 
except the unregenerately academic, will set up a howl. Some may even enjoy it. 
All this mischief is caused, as you well know, by the division of powers inherent 
in theatrical art, where the creator of the original text must give to a lot of other 
people the responsibility of presenting his work in final form on the stage. 


Well, relationship is all, as the poet said. He might have added, so is emphasis, 
so is balance; because these are what relationship implies. We in the educational 
theatre continually have to make certain choices and decisions that involve 
relationships. I am thinking here particularly of the teacher-director and the 
duality of his function. Let me state extreme cases of this duality. If he is all 
teacher, then his concern is with developing the actors’ talents, their theatrical 
imagination, their skills. Students are paying tuition to learn from him. Yet, 
paradoxically, his theatre is not a classroom. He has a responsibility also to 
present plays to an audience. Ours is a public art whether the audience numbers 
30 or 3000, whether they are undergraduates or tired businessmen. It is and always 
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has been a form of communication. Assuming there is something to communicate, 
two ingredients are essential — a communicator and someone to communicate 
with. When the teacher fails to find an audience, or loses the little one he’s got, 
his student-actors dwindle into the vacuum of the cult, performing their exercises 
for themselves alone, a sterile form of artistic cannibalism. Suppose, though, he 
swings in the opposite direction. If he is all director, then his audience becomes 
his paramount concern. He must succeed with them at all costs. The fear of 
failure and the pressure of time impose upon him a double burden. He must 
concentrate everything on making the performance a carefully calculated assault 
on the emotions and minds of the audience. To that end, the actors must realize 
his predigested plans. If they can’t do this on their own, he is forced to give them 
readings, gestures, everything. Their own personal problems of development as 
artists must be slighted or short-circuited. The audience must be pleased and his 
sure-fire conceptions must prevail, by force if necessary. 


I am exaggerating, of course, But somewhere between these hypothetical 
extremes is the balanced personality, standing somewhat complacently, perhaps, 
on middle ground. Our ideal director is he who cares deeply about his actor’s 
personal development but who does not permit this concern to become a pre- 
occupation, leading him to disregard or even scorn the audience. He balances 
off his twin duties as coach of acting and director of the production, or at least 
walks the tightrope between them. He strives to suppress himself when they 
appear, the fatal symptoms of the Broadway syndrome, whose victim’s mania for 
popular success and wide recognition leads to a summary dismissal of everything 
that does not contribute to surface effectiveness of the performance. He is the 
ideal teacher-artist whom we pedestrian practitioners often dream of becoming. 


Matters of emphasis and relationship are also in the foreground. In 
certain quarters, specifically in the Actors’ Studio in New York, the stress on 
the development of the actor’s inner emotion, the search for the real, the 
attempted conjunction between the actor’s own nature and experience and his 
development of a dramatic character has drawn criticism from those who believe 
with Stark Young that “emotion per se or any other reality in the player himself, 
does not make acting, since acting finally depends upon expression, and expression 
arrives only through the acting medium and technique.” And further, that 
“emotion with no projected form that will express it to the audience is not acting 
at all.” This view has support from GBS who claimed that acting was not so much 
a matter of the imagination but of skill. How much? How little? What propor- 
tion? I hope we may hear views on these questions in the course of the discussions. 


The theatre, reflecting human life that is always in a state of flux and change, 
changes itself. We are seeking some of those changes taking effect now. To 
recognize them and debate their meaning and value is perhaps our first order 
of the day. 
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The Vision 


By GILBERT V. HARTKE, O.P. 


“Your young men shall see visions and your old men shall dream dreams.” 
I don’t know whether the divinely inspired writer here intends to imply that 
only the young can have bright hopes; that the old are limited to fruitless 
imaginings — dreams which are impossibilities; at any rate, there is no 
scriptural comment about the value of the visions of the middle aged. But an 
association such as ours, which might be described as middle-aged, early middle- 
aged (like myself) should have enough experience of failure to know that some 
dreams are impossible and enough experience of success to know that some visions 
may come true. Any vision of our future as a group should contain some element 
of the visionary, even the unattainable; there is no use in dreaming solely of 
inevitabilities. 


In attempting to strike a few notes which will set a key for discussions ot 
the Vision for this present convention, I feel it part of my duty to propose at 
least one impossible goal, one vast enough at any rate to challenge our imagina- 
tions and our abilities, So that the chord struck will not, however, be wholly 
impractical, I will suggest also some goals that are easier of attainment; most of 
these we are generally agreed upon. Such matters, for instance, as the preservation 
of an ideal of American speech which is neither affected British nor mumbling 
sub-American; as a standard of excellence in theatre that will sustain and guide 
our students when they themselves go into professional or educational careers; 
as the establishment of a critical state of mind which is at once responsive and 
perceptive; and finally, as our responsibility in the all-round development of the 
dramatic art student so that he is not inclined to confuse art and life as one and 
the same or be so exclusively devoted to his vocation that he lets the rest of the 
world go by in its unwashed and muddle-headed way. All these are properly 
matters capable of realization. 


The far-off, impossible dream which I submit for your consideration 1s this: 
to have as our ultimate aim the formation of an aesthetic attitude in American 
life. It is doubtful if we can do this entirely on our own, but if we could agree 
that it is partly our responsibility, we could contribute to the beginning of 
such a movement. 


Now, “aesthetic attitude” is a fairly fat phrase and our first rhetorical re- 
sponsibility is to give it definition. Traditionally, it has meant for the artist the 
creation of an object which is its own excuse for being; some thing which, though 
drawn from life and an imitation of life in some manner — concrete or abstract — 
intends not merely to mirror life in its accidental details, but to convey some 
perception about the essence of that part of life dealt with. For the spectator, at 
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the other pole of the process, it means a response to this initiation for what it is 
in itself and not for any immediate practical utility. 


Joseph Pieper, a German philosopher, defines contemplation thus: 


“To open one’s eyes receptively to whatever offers itself to one’s 
vision .... The things seen enter into us, so to speak, without call- 
ing for any effort or strain on our part to possess them.” 


From the point of view of the artist, we have Rupert Brooke’s description of 
what it feels like to be a poet: 


It consists in just looking at people and things as themselves — 
neither as useful nor moral nor ugly nor anything else; but just as 
being. At least, that’s a philosophical description of it. What hap- 
pens is that I suddenly feel the extraordinary value and importance 
of everything I meet... . I can watch a dirty middle-aged tradesman 
in a railway carriage for hours and love every dirty greasy wrinkle 
in his weak chin and every button on his spotted unclean waistcoat. 
I know their states of mind are bad. But I’m so much occupied with 
their being there at all, that I don’t have time to think of that. 


Thus a philosopher and a poet, Here is what Chekov said about his responsibility 
as an artist: 


The creative artist must not set himself up as a judge of his char- 
acters or of their opinions, but must be an impartial witness... . 
My business consists in being talented, that is, in being able to 
distinguish the important depositions from the unimportant ones 
and in being able to throw light on my characters and to speak 
their language.” 


May I then define contemplation as follows: to look at thoughtfully and 
attentively. 


The aesthetic attitude, then, is one that observes and perceives in a dis- 
interested manner. It assumes that a work of art exists first of all as a work of 
art, whatever else it may be in addition. And it is important to emphasize — it 
does not deny that it may be other things in addition. Moliere’s play on The High 
Brow Ladies may have reformed the exquisite salons in one afternoon, as John 
Palmer tells us it did. But it exists as a universal satire on all pomposity and 
pretense quite apart from the local conditions which may have provoked it. Tom 
Taylor’s Ticket-of-Leave Man may have had something to do with a reform in 
the legislation which applied to ex-convicts in England in the nineteenth century, 
but it exists first of all as a work of artistic perception. The relative merits of 
these two works are not the issue at the moment. 


Ihe tact that we generally reject the aesthetic attitude in American life 
needs, I suppose, no documentation. Notice that even among those of us who are 


concerned with art, we have a tendency to describe plays as “studies” or “treat- 
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ments” or “examinations.” Perhaps sometimes this is an effort to diversify our 
terms, but it is worth considering that the usage might stem in part from our 
anxiety to reserve a place on the scientific and pragmatic bandwagon. “Play” is 
a frivolous word. We have a hard time reconciling it to another phrase we are 
fond of: we laud a playwright because he has “something to say” and while we no 
longer demand that this “something” be an immediate social or economic or 
ideological solution, we still have a tendency to expect some sort of journalistic 
function. In education, generally, we have resigned ourselves to answering stu- 
dents’ questions about what a certain course will do for them, how they can use 
it in life at once and without delay, and have come close to despairing of ever 
again seeing the student who wants to know something just because he has an 
inquisitive mind — the man who climbs the mountain of knowledge just because 
it is there and not to bring back data on the flora and fauna. 


Often, too, we speak of the artist as an interpreter of lite; we speak of a play 
as an interpretation of life, as though what the artist sees is not necessarily there 
at all but entirely imaginary, as though he were a man who witnessed a strect 
accident and has an amusing or bizarre version of it which need not have anything 
to do with what occurred. Chekov’s comment is relevant here. It is the artist’s 
business to see more than other people see; it is not his object to interpose his 
own view of what the universe should be between reality and ourselves. 


There are other evidences of our attempts to justify ourselvs by claiming 
practical ends. We justify speech classes on the grounds that the how-to-make- 
friends-and-influence-people employ. We may justify a course in dramatic criticism 
on the grounds that it will provide the harried housewife or the badgered busi- 
nessman with a weapon with which to make a mark at his next social gathering. 


Even those of us who are specialists assume, if not a pragmatic aim, at least 
a kind of scientific one. We treat works of art as though they were some kind of 
scientific experiment. We have all coine across the implications that it is im- 
possible to understand a play of Shakespeare’s unless one is acquainted with the 
entire body of his work, as though the individual production of a Shakespearean 
play were never susceptible of aesthetic eflect. We are delighted to learn that 
Tennessee Williams once worked in a shoe factory and that this contributed to his 
portrait of Tom in The Glass Menagerie, when of course the really important 
and inexplicable fact is that of all the men who worked in the St. Louis company 
with its cork-lined ceiling, only Williams was the one with the mysterious gift to 
make something meaningful out of it in an artistic way. “His business,” to quote 
Chekov again, “consists in being talented.” 


Now I want to make as clear as I possibly can that 1 am not suggesting that 
these other attitudes or ways of looking at a work are not valuable. The moral, 
social, economical, biographical, historical, and philosophical aspects of a work 
are legitimate objects of study. If we want to produce Shakespeare intelligently, 
for instance, it is up to us to know all we can about the man (in this case, not 
much; we are forced to content ourselves with the old academic quip that if 
Shakespeare didn’t write these plays they were written by another man with the 
same name) and about his theatre and about the method of production and so 
on. This work must be done. We must study it ourselves and we must direct our 
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students to it. I am not pleading for an “art-for-art’s-sake” movement in the old 
sense of escape from all knowledge and restraints. 


My point is that this work is done and perhaps overdone. There is not at 
the moment the danger that we will abandon these now-established approaches. 
But apart from all these aspects, there is the simple aesthetic fact of the play which 
is intended to provide a clear, uncluttered perception about some part of reality 
and it is this astonishing accomplishment which makes the piece a work of art. 
I would not be surprised if a great deal of our work in trying to create the 
aesthetic attitude will not be devoted to the persuasion that a play is something 
to be enjoyed. That in every play, prior to all its other effects, there is a unique 
value which speaks to the spirit of man; which appeals to his senses, stirs his 
emotions, and finally delights and satisfies his intellect, entirely aside from what- 
ever other values it has. Some of our efforts may be devoted to the persuasion that 
a spectator is conducting himself properly if he is a tired businessman and comes 
to the theatre to be refreshed and re-created, to be reminded of the glories and 
absurdities of the human situation by an undisturbed and relaxed contemplation 
of what the poet has extracted from the blurred world of reality. Often the 
specialist’s attitude is described by these lines trom the heroine of the Misan- 
thrope: 


Since he’s decided to become a wit 

His taste’s so pure that nothing pleases it: 
He scolds at all the latest books and plays, 
Thinking that wit must never stoop to praise, 
That finding fault’s a sign of intellect 

That all appreciation is abject, 

And that by damning everything in sight 
One shows oneself in a distinguished light. 


There are two attitudes we are all familiar with: the art specialist who has 
been educated to be suspicious; the non-specialist who has gathered the impression 
that the arts — drama among them — exist for an inner circle who have majored 
in them and read impenctrable criticisms about them. Fortunately for us, there is 
a third group: those happy innocents who have been formed aesthetically either 
by accident or at the feet of some joyful parent or teacher who happily give their 
money at the box office, who come in and sit down with their eyes full of wonder, 
who chatter irrelevantly at the intermission and come backstage at the end to 
tell us how wonderful we are. There seems to be a great number of them so it 
appears our case is not hopeless. But there are fewer of them than there should 
be when we consider the vast increases in population. 


In suggesting that we discuss the formation of an aesthetic attitude, we 
are faced with the fact that it appears to exist in our audiences and that it is 
up to us to evolve a theory which will catch up to the assumptions of our 
audiences. Perhaps it is among ourselves that we must begin to foster the 
aesthetic attitude: the ability to look at something because it is beautiful — 
because it is superb and wondrous theatre — no matter what else it may also be. 
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Artists have been accused of cutting themselves off from the stream of com- 
mon life; the artist claims he has been neglected; the public complains he talks 
only to himself. We have a standing superstition that good art fails and that bad 
art prevails. Perhaps many of these confusions exist because we have not clearly 
defined the aesthetic attitude for ourselves or sought to cultivate it by our 
productions or our teaching. 


It may be that this suggestion is an impossible one. It may be we had better 
devote our time to the advisability of emphasizing speech on college stages because 
it is neglected elsewhere; that we should stress the raising of production and 
critical standards; that we should explore the implications of the discipline of 
theatre in the liberal arts program. 


But if it were possible to develop an aesthetic attitude ourselves and to show 
its necessity for the living of the cultivated life, we might thereby benefit our 
convention, our profession, the drama and art generally. 


I would like to finish with two examples of aesthetic appreciation: pure and 
disinterested delight in the object seen. The first is a sentence or two from Huck 
Finn, when Huck is on his way down the Mississippi in his canoe; he is nearing 
a ferry-landing and doesn’t want to be seen: 


“IT got out among the driftwood, and then laid down in the bottom 
of the canoe and let her float. I laid there, and had a good rest 
and a smoke out of my pipe, looking away into the sky; not a 
cloud in it. The sky looks ever so deep when you lay down on your 
back in the moonshine; I never knowed it before.” 


The other is the response of a middle-aged lady to a performance by our 
graduate traveling Players of King Lear. At the end of the play — after all the 
agony and eye-gouging and betrayal and suffering and violent death — she came 
back to the young man who was playing the part of Lear and said: “I enjoyed 
the play immensely. You reminded me of my mother — she had a lot of trouble, 


too. 
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THE DIVINE BACKGROUND 


By C. E. MAGUIRE, R.S.C.J. 


It is all very well to say, as Father Stapleton does in his admirable address 
of March 1958, that drama should “catch for a moment fhe unutterable and 
universal values which make human life so precious and wonderful an adven- 
ture”; but anyone who has tried to write a play of that sort knows it is rather 
different from being “box-office but decent,” or from producing good rousing 
stuff that will make the audience go out and fight the Communists. Father 
Stapleton says he wants drama which will mirror nature, but this “nature” 
must include the supernatural. This is perhaps not too different from H. D. F. 
Kitto’s conception of religious drama as that in which “the real focus is not on 
the tragic hero but on the divine background,” a conception not so drastically 
new as at first may appear, for Kitto holds that in this sense Hamlet is religious 
drama. The action may be human, but “only when the human action in the 
foreground is seen against the background of divine action is the structure and 
significance of the play truly seen,” he insists. This may well be the kind of play 
we are aiming at, the play in which “the dramatist does not allow the human 
actors to do or suffer anything which does not have significance,” when read 
against the “system of coordinates” which is the “divine activity” — or, presum- 
ably, Providence. Nor need such a play be generalized or its characters flabby, 
for in good religious drama “sharpness of detail” can be combined with “the 
greatest possible generality.” Good religious drama, in other words, will have 
the widest resonance; it will operate, to use an over-used phrase, on several levels. 


Just because writers of religious drama wish to present this multi-leveled 
significance, many (though more non-Catholics, alas, than Catholics) turn to 
poetic drama. Poetry, if we are to believe especially its modern critics, is am- 
biguous by nature, capable of sounding as many overtones as the poet’s insight 
can glimpse or the craftman’s skill control. If, then, we should like drama with 
“the greatest possible generality,” without sacrificing vividness of detail, it may 
be profitable both for would-be playwrights and for critics to examine the poetic 
plays of some less advertised dramatists. Avoiding the plays of Eliot, which have 
been so controverted that any new analysis is confused by echoes of older analyses, 
and the plays of Fry, I shall confine myself to five plays — only one of which is 
well known in this country -- three on Mary Queen of Scots, and two on the 
Anglican “saint” Thomas Cranmer. Since the mere use of verse does not neces- 
sarily produce the kind of resonance Kitto describes or Father Stapleton desires, 
the purpose of this paper is to point out the pitfalls as well as the possibilities 
of verse drama. Obviously, the minimal requirements are that the poet be aware 
of the overtones and be a skilled craftsman; and a skilled craftsman of the poetic 
drama must be a poet as well as a dramatist. It would be interesting, though it 
would also take too long, to compare these plays with some Catholic plays in 
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prose on directly religious subjects, and to estimate how far the prose plays have 
succeeded in conveying more than the story. For instance, I have several times 
been deterred from producing Design for a Stained Glass Window by the convic- 
tion that the play should have been written in verse—a cavalier decision for which 
I can offer no explanation without discussing the play in detail. Similarly, the 


play by Hugh Ross Williamson on his collateral ancestor, Cardinal Pole, though 
it is vigorous and well-documented, does not seem to get off the ground. It may 
be good theatre, but its resonance leaves much to be desired. As Mr. Williamson 
has proved himself far from lacking in religious insight, the fault must be in 
the form of his play. 


The three Mary of Scotland plays to be discussed are Maxwell Anderson's 
play of that name, David Bulwer Lutyens’ Mary Stuart, and George Scott- 
Moncrieff’s Fotheringhay; the two Cranmer plays are Anne Ridler’s Trial of 
Thomas Cranmer and Charles Williams’ Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury. Of 
the five, Fotheringhay is the only one by a Catholic author. 


The well-known Anderson version is partly in prose, a combination tor 
which the author has the excellent precedent of Shakespeare. The first two scenes 
of Mary’s arrival in Scotland and Elizabeth’s conference with Burleigh on her 
policy toward Mary are in prose. It is easy to see why the second should be, 
since it is straight exposition. So is the first scene, but as it introduces Mary and 
Bothwell and suggests their future relationship, there might have been some 
excuse for verse. It is, in fact, with Bothwell that verse begins, some time after 
Act I, scene iii opens. Bothwell strides into the middle of a leisurely scene between 
Darnley and the maids. His first lines are verse, which continues through the 
rest of the act, including two scenes between Mary and Bothwell, and the inter- 
mediate scenes in which Mary discusses her prospective marriage. At the begin- 
ning of Act II we are back in prose for a scene in which Mary, her maids, and 
Rizzio discuss the aftermath of her marriage of convenience with Darnley. When 
Maitland and John Knox, and later, Lord Huntley enter, the prose continues. 
Knox’s diatribes are, apparently, of a prose tone for Anderson. Again verse is 
introduced when Darnley arrives, abruptly ushering in the scene of Rizzio’s 
murder, and of Bothwell’s return. The next scene at Elizabeth’s court is in verse, 
though it does not much differ in subject matter from the earlier Elizabeth 
scene. In scene iii of this act, after some information in prose by the men of the 
guard, Bothwell’s whirlwind entrance with “We're not through yet, my lord. 
You'll stand by me?” is a signal for verse which is maintained through the stormy 
meeting of the lovers, and the dialogue between each of them and the Scottish 
lords. Act III begins with prose for the scene between Mary and her maids in 
prison, and with the guard who brings information. When the guard has gone, 
Mary begins speaking of Bothwell and returns to verse which is kept now until 
the end of the play. All this falls into a fairly clear pattern. Anderson has used 
prose for the exposition so necessary in an historical play, and for the guards who 
are presumably prosaic, as well as for John Knox. Whenever action or emotion 
speeds up, he uses verse. Even the second scene between Elizabeth and her 
ministers follows this pattern, since by then we know her emotional reaction to 
the situation, and this scene is designed to heighten that emotion as well as to 
advance the action. 
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In an historical play, almost more obviously than in other types, the author's 
theme emerges as much through his selection of scenes as through his handling 
of action and character. Since history’s verdict on Mary has been so various, 
the dramatist writing of her has many choices. Anderson’s choice was the charm- 
ing, trusting, high-spirited girl driven to rashness by the treachery of those who 
should have been her helpers, and humanly both saved and crushed by her love 
for Bothwell. She is never guilty, except of impulsiveness, and perhaps of culpable 
innocence, She tells Elizabeth: “I, too, Elizabeth, have read my Machiavelli,” 
but she seems to have absorbed none of his lessons. It is not that one would like 
to see her acting on his advice, but that he might have set her on guard against 
his disciples. There is always a temptation to regard a play on Mary as a character 
sketch of the princess herself; but so good a dramatist as Anderson would hardly 
yield to the temptation. If we interpret action in Francis Fergusson’s sense of a 
unified movement of the soul from purpose through obstacles which cause suffer- 
ing and lead to some new perception, Anderson’s play — as might be expected 
of so seasoned a craftsman — gives us the best example. Mary’s purpose is, as she 
states it to Knox on her first appearance, to “take up her rule,” and to do so by 
“tolerance and mercy, and a quick eye for wrongs and a quick hand to right 
them.” She tells Bothwell: “I would have all men my friends in Scotland.” He 
answers: “I’m afraid that’s past praying for.” The obstacles that arise from 
intrigue at home and in England are insuperable, just because she wishes men 
to be her friends and tolerance and mercy to be her weapons. The suffering is 
mostly of the heart, for we leave her just as her imprisonment begins to be more 
strict. What she perceives is that her method has been best, after all. She can 
still hope to be absolved by history, though Elizabeth knows better; and she says: 


... Still, Still I win! I have been 
a woman, and I have loved as a woman loves, 
Lost as a woman loses. 


Anderson's theme, then, is that the loving, trustful, if politically inept, Mary 
is the true woman. The play is not a tragedy but a romance. Love conquers all, 
not in the world of physical fact but in the world of spirit. His Mary can do no 
wrong, for what seems wrong is merely the other side of her virtue. She is a fairy 
tale princess thrust into a nest of villains, and only the rigor of historical fact 
prevents love from triumphing. Not that Anderson allows himself to be held 
down to any extent by historical fact; nor is this any fault. Keeping the main 
outline of events, he has chosen, as he had the right to do, his interpretation. 

The question here is not whether this is a religious play (it is not), but 
whether Anderson’s use of the verse form is a clue to how it can effectively be 
used in religious drama, It is, I believe, such a clue, because it is the use of a 
heightening agent to make the desired elements of a story trace a clear, moving 
pattern. Despite the complex historical situation, the action is never confusing. 
We know from the first whom we want to win, and our desire for her to do so 
carries us along with enough attention to keep the lines clear. The job of the 
verse is to keep our emotions where Anderson wants them — hovering with 
yearning pity over the star-crossed lovers, Even Bothwell is endeared to us by the 
stirring courage and bluff tenderness of his lines. 
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The quality of Anderson’s verse has been widely criticized, but its defects — 
especially its echoing of Shakespearean blank verse and its spasmodically Jacobean 
idiom — show up less in a play about events of Shakespeare’s time. Since he uses 
verse to call out emotion, the rhythm is important, but he adds to this the effect 


of mildly distorted syntax and word order, and of restrainedly figurative language. 
In the last scene with Elizabeth, for example, occur the lines: 


1 see how I came. 

Back, back, each step the wrong way, and each sign followed 
As you’d have me go, till the skein picks up and we stand 
Face to face here. It was you forced Bothwell from me— 
You there and always. Oh, I’m to blame in this, too! 

I should have seen your hand! 


He uses, and occasionally overuses, the trick of word repetition, as here and in 
the highly colored farewell scene with Bothwell, where Mary cries: 


... Aye, among all the tides 

And driftings of air and water it may be 

Some dust that once was mine will touch again 

Dust that was yours. I'll not bear it! Oh, God, I'll not bear it! 


The figure of the skein is typical of his somewhat commonplace comparisons, 


but it fits in well, as does the figure of the staircase at the end of Act I, when 
Mary says to Bothwell: 


it’s as it a queen should stand 

High up, at the head of a stair — I see this now 

As in a dream — and she in her dream should step 
From level to level downward, all this while knowing 

She should mount and not descend — till at last she walks 
An outcast in the courtyard — bayed at by dogs 

That were her hunters — walks there in harsh morning 
And the dream’s done. 


This is not complex, but it is effective because of its pictorial quality, its slow 
pathos, its accuracy. 


If we go on from Anderson’s to Lutyens’ version of Mary, the virtues of 
Anderson seem heightened by contrast. What Lutyens has tried to picture is a 
woman who has sinned greatly but repented. His play carries a “much-has-been- 
forgiven-her-because-she-has-loved-much” theme. Written in four acts with a long 
prologue, it follows Mary from her youth in France to the hour of her execution. 
At the end of the Prologue, Mary says to Ronsard: 


Give me some word to hang on to; 

something to remember in need; something 

O, I don’t know — anything which — 

about life; simplifies things, 

condenses experience in a word; a word simple 
and composite at the same time. 
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His response is the “In my end is my beginning.” The rather embarrassing tone 
of this speech is typical of the play. It is all in verse which veers from highly 
stylized syntax and vocabulary to awkward, stuttering colloquialism (and often 
mixes the two) . The fault is largely one of taste—verbal and personal. Anderson’s 
Mary, for example, would not say to John Knox: 


Please don’t repeat yourself. 
If you must be a bore be at least an amusing one. 


At one point in Act II, Mary announces to her brother and “two Scottish lords,” 
“I am married.” After a direction: Tableau, one says brightly: “Married!” 
Moray, more contained, remarks: 


I am sorry to hear it; you were not open 
with the Lords and Commons. 


Mary replies preemptorily: 
1 did not choose to tell them. 
Mary Beaton enters and speaks to Mary: 


Darnley is taken sick! 
Mary Stuart 

He is poisoned! 

The Scots have done this! 
Mary Beaton in alarm 

The Queen is faint. 


Mary Stuart is hauled off by her maids, and one of the gentlemen comments 
naively: 


What will the nobles and people of Scotland do? 
Aside from this sort of thing, which includes a Walsingham who can say: 


... On July 10th, Babington sent a letter to 
Mary, 
by Phillipes, a very clever agent, in fact, invaluable to me, . 


the play is, in its way, more ambitious than Anderson's. Lutyens’ Mary commits 
adultery and murder, but dies a saint. She compares her last meal with her maids 
to the Last Supper, and says: 


In dying 1 am assumed 
into the eternal sacrifice of Christ. 


The difficulty is that we do not believe any of this. The big scene, on which the 
creation of “divine background” should depend, is a confession scene, into which 
Mary is tricked by her chaplain, and in which she sounds like a badly instructed 
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Catholic. At the high point of this scene, aiter Mary first lays her head on a chair 
sobbing and then falls exhausted in the embrace of her Church, embrace of 
the Father comments a stage direction, the door opens, and Bothwell enters. 
Mary Stuart is saying: 


Must I then choose? .. . (She rushes to Bothwell who holds her in his 
embrace.) ... 


Bothwell 
What is all this? 

Mary 
The Crucifixion. 

Bothwell (trying to be helpful) 
Mary, I love you. 


The Chaplain intervenes: 
God loves you, Mary. 
Mary asks, getting to the point at last: 


Must I choose? ... (She falls fainting in the arms of Father Preau.) 
I must assume Tragedy. 

Suffer catastrophe. Loss of life, loss of love, loss of country. 

Agony. Agony. Agony. 


Bothwell, rapidly intected by the staccato, says cryptically: “Pleasure.” ‘The 
chaplain, not to be outdone, counters: “Pain.” Mary, sinking on her knees 
for the curtain, announces that she is content with the will of God, thereby 
rather surprising the audience. I am uncertain whether Mr. Lutyens is here 
simply failing in imaginative tact through his own incapacity to understand 
what is going on, or is unable to handle words, or merely lacks a sense of humor. 


The scene is so bad that I feel it necessary to insist that this is not a parody 
or a Victorian holdover, but a serious play, published in 1952 by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. It is a sobering example of what the dramatic verse form can 
become, especially when it takes itself very seriously, as a verse play usually (except 
when written by Fry or Eliot) tends to do. Anderson had also been serious, but 
had not fallen into these traps. What saved him? Partly aiming less high; 
partly theatrical sense; partly some rather vulgar humor of the type he inserts 
for the groundlings whenever he has an excuse. He can make his people talk in 
verse, even Elizabethan verse, and still sound as if they were conversing. More 
than this, he creates credible, consistent characters and makes his action flow from 
them. Anderson really writes straightforward, well-made plans, with all the tricks 
to which Walter Kerr objects, and puts as much of his dialogue as he likes into 
verse for the purposes already noted. Lutyens, I suspect, was thinking of his play 
as a poem. Actually, it is neither a play nor a poem, because its slightly hilarious 
failure as a play distracts from the poetry, such as it is, and because the poetry 
is so awkwardly handled. The rhythms are often lame and become painfully 
jerky when emotion mounts. The figures of speech are frenetic and sometimes 
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drawn out too much, or else inappropriate. In the last scene, for instance, where 
we are asked to accept Mary as a saint, the allusions make it all too clear that, 
in robing herself for her execution, she is consciously playing Cleopatra to 
Bothwell’s Antony. It is excusable for her to entertain immortal longings at such 
a moment, but it adds nothing to the “divine background” for a converted 
sinner to be thinking with such literary tenderness, just then, of the man with 
whom she has been guilty of murder and adultery. But if this surprises us, we 
need only turn back to Act I where Mary undertakes to tell Knox “what religion 
is.” She proceeds to describe a High Mass in Rheims Cathedral, where she was 
carried away, not evidently by what was going on at the altar, but by the music; 
by the incense which filled the Church; and by the light streaming in through 
the colored windows. Now Mary may have known no more about “what religion 
is’ than Mr. Lutyens knows, but it is impossible to write this kind of thing 
successfully unless the author does know. Anderson’s Mary had been an innocent 
girl, filled with generous illusions. Anyone can understand that. But no dramatic 
conversion can be presented in significant verse unless the poet understands what 
is at issue. Finally, there is no unifying theme, except Mary’s transformation. She 
begins as a girl who, as she herself adniits, loves life and lives for love, and 
presumably, as we learn in the confession scene, she finds that human love must 
be exchanged for divine. But the lush and languorous images hinder rather than 
help the conveying of this transformation. Mary tells us at the end that her soul 
is a phoenix rising from the flames, but she announces in almost the same breath 
that “I lost the world upon a kiss,” and reflects complacently on how the poets 
will “write inspiring words,” about this. One cannot take such a “saint” seriously. 


George Scott-Moncrieff’s Fotheringhay differs from both Anderson’s play 
and Lutyens’ in that he is more ambitious than the first and much more impressive 
than the second. He agrees with Anderson’s verdict on Mary’s innocence, but 
remarks in the introduction to the printed play that “the romantic version of her 
story is out of character.” He attempts to defend her “against the stupidity of 
romantic historians” and “the vulgarity of literary sensationalism.” As the title 
suggests, the action is confined to Mary’s last days. The famous four Marys do 
not appear, but Elspeth Curle and Janet Kennedy do. Act I describes the last 
attempts of Mary’s jailer, Sir Amyas Paulet, to trick her into making statements 
against Elizabeth which might justify her own execution. The act ends with the 
removal of her throne to signify that she is 


. . - a queen no longer 
But already a dead woman. 


Act II dramatizes Mary’s effort to resign herself to the humiliation and to the 
final defeat which it foreshadows. The whole second half of this overlong act is 
given over to apparitions of John Knox, Margaret Douglas, and Bothwell, who 
try to bludgeon or taunt her into a conviction that she is guilty of everything 
charged against her. In the final act she reaches the humility and resignation 
for which she has been struggling. The play ends with Elspeth singing, at Mary’s 
command, “Oh wake and see the bonnie morn,” as the three women wait for 
the proclamation of Mary’s death sentence. 
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Although the play has defects which I shall mention presently, Fotheringhay 
fulfills the requirements set by Father Stapleton and Mr. Kitto. This is decidedly 
religious drama, in which the divine background is kept steadily in view and 
gives the play its structure and significance, Mary is proud, fiercely reluctant to 
give up the honors due her as queen, angry at how her enemies have ruined her 
happiness. She recalls with relish the gaieties of her youth — some imprudent, 
but not sinful — and cries out after the ordeal of the apparitions: 


Oh world grown tawdry and contemptuous 
That once was beautiful with hope.. . 

. .. how are your roses now 
Thickets of thorns to tear the memory? 


She does not strike attitudes. She sees that she has 


. .. No portrait now that I can leave, 

No claim to stake upon the careless future. 
The past is dust that ran between my hands: 
The one infinitesimal moment stands 

In which my soul must meet infinity. 


Not romantic fancies but solid spiritual experience lies behind her final summary: 


For we can only find our faith 
And only make our love complete 
When we come naked to Christ’s feet. 


The action is — if almost too literally — movement of the soul. Mary on her first 
appearance is determined to maintain her royalty, to prove her innocence: 


1 am a Queen anointed, 
I hold my rank from God. 


When Paulet threatens to remove her throne, she says as though to herself: 


If Queens go out like candle flames 
In the dark aftermath let it be said 
This was a Queen who burned! 

Ay, burn’s the word 

For this consuming shame. 


She has always admired, she remembers, “courage to die,” but “death is friendlier 
than disgrace.” When the throne is taken away, she admits: 


Now being stripped of power 

And of power’s semblance 

I should find peace. 

But there is still a war within my heart, 
This transient battlefield, 
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‘This briefly burning fire, 
My heart. 


It is not death she fears but the loss of her reputation. The action is simply the 
process by which she comes to accept what she cannot escape. There is no 
mawkishness. Almost at the end, when she still protests that she has been unfairly 
treated, Paulet reminds her that “God asks us to forgive.” She answers: 


God asks us to forgive but not to flatter. 
I can forgive the forgers of my death 
While still I own them liars. 


She never relinquishes her dignity: 


You cannot take my crown from me 
But I make abdication to my God. 


In the last scene, she comforts Janet Kennedy’s hopelessness: 


We still have hope, 

The better since it lies outside this world. 

That is the hope we always should have kept 

In times we wasted entertaining hopes 

That failed us always. True hope is mine at last 
So am I glad. 


She can jest in this scene because 


Laughter’s of God when it admits 
The loss of worldly care: only a bitter laughter’s blasphemy. 


We must find 


Our love upon the Cross, 
For there’s no love where there’s no suffering. 


Mary’s character here, stronger than in Anderson’s play, more simple and 
human than in Lutyens’, loses nothing of its charm and vivacity. Over their 
embroidery. Mary chats with her maids about the days in France, reflects at 
hearing a mavis sing: 


Where would we go, I wonder, if we had wings 
To France, I think, 


and launches into a nonsensical “plot” to escape: 
Excellent contrivance! 


Elspeth, you'll plot with us? 
Since plotting’s in the air. 
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It is just because she has balance and dignity and humor that her fight for 
acceptance is convincing. She is “a Queen, not born to dull docility.” 


Fotheringhay, however, has its own faults, although I should add that Russell 
Kirk, who saw it at the Edinburgh Festival, and wrote about it in the October 
1953 issue of the Month, was not bothered by them. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff is first 
an historian, second a poet, and only last a dramatist. Structurally, the play limps 
a bit. There is too much historical detail not justified by the necessities of the 
plot. It is surprising, on the other hand, that this is the only play of the three 
to limit its characters to a small and easily followed group. But the reference 
to other characters who do not appear is occasionally bewildering. There is also 
a good deal of repetition in scenes apparently drawn out for the purpose of 
reciting attractive verse. The second act drags badly, not because the lines are 
ineffective, but because all the action is inside Mary’s mind and not theatrically 
viable. On stage, this scene leaves the audience dangerously restless. Again, the 
lines are too often lovely to read but hard to say. For all these reasons, wholesale 
cutting is called for; but the fact that the play stands up as a unit under this 
cutting shows that the faults are corrigible. It is not closet drama. A good actress 
can make it exciting. 


As for the function of verse in this play: it is used less for structural pur- 
poses than for heightening the tone, suggesting unstated meanings, evoking 
emotion in the audience or revealing it in the characters. Unlike Mr. Lutyens’ 
verse, it is flexible in mood and color, more conversational (though less so than 
Anderson’s) and never self-conscious. The difficulties in speaking the lines come 
from an over-attachment to alliteration which creates a Peter-Piper-picked-a-peck- 
of-pickled-peppers hurdle for the actor, or from prosiness in vocabulary here 
and there which jars the mood. 


The two Thomas Cranmer plays deal with much less promising material. 
There is no romance, no beauty, no excitement. Yet Anne Ridler and Charles 
Williams, both gifted poets, succeed admirably, if unevenly, in making actable 
plays which suggest divine background. There is, between the two, no difference 
in interpretation of the character, since Cranmer’s story is both simpler and better 
documented than Mary Stuart’s. A Catholic must, of course, put himself in the 
position of an Anglican before he can appreciate the plays fully, but the character 
as presented is honest and convinced, and one must keep from getting into 
theological controversy. 


Anne Ridler’s Trial is to be taken in more than a legal sense. Cranmer's 
whole experience, from his first imprisonment by Mary through his recantation 
and final burning, constitutes a trial or temptation. The play is finely constructed. 
It begins with a prologue, in which appears The Witness, a character based on 
a manuscript account of Cranmer’s death by a Catholic witness. His first line 
sets the pace: “Have you ever,” he asks abruptly, “stood by at a martyrdom?” 
and he reads the manuscript comment, ending: 


. .. His friends sorrowed for love; his enemies for pity: strangers 
for a common kind of humanity, whereby we are bound one to another. 
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The Witness, though he believed Cranmer “in pernicious error,” yet he admired 
his “patience in the torment, his courage in dying.” He appeals to his audience, to 
the “‘best, who lack conviction,” the “gentle, who are put upon,” those “to whom 
words are lances and actions a blunt axe.” “There is,” he tells them, “something 
of you all in Cranmer.”” We have a character sketch at once. We have also a 
preview of the quality of the verse: austere, masculine, more intellectual than 
emotional. The frequent, though not over-obvious quotations from Cranmer’s own 
cool, restrained, satisfying translations of the psalms and collects match this 
dignity and controlled power. The first scene, in which he is arrested after 
refusing the advice of a friend (and future judge) that he escape, contains no 
heroics. He says to his wife: “You know I am brave on horseback, and fearful 
in the small hours.” After the arrest, the friend comments: 


Our bodies in these times are like those little dwellings 
Perched upon the slope of the dreadful mountain 
That any day may roar like a beast and engulf them. 


In comparison with the imagery of the three Mary Stuart plays, this kind of 
figure is new, vigorous, without romantic echoes. 


The next scene livens a mere presentation of fact by having Cranmer, in 
prison, make his wife, who has been smuggled in in disguise, pretend that she is 
the queen listening to his case. The device allows the writer to suggest both the 
character’s feelings and Queen Mary’s probable decision. The courage and humor 
the the two principals appeal to adult sympathy. When they part, the wife says: 
‘My dear, my life, good-bye. For ever.” He answers simply: 


Not for ever. 
For this short life . . . . In Christ I can hold you 
Always as I do now. 


After she has gone, Ridley and Latimer enter. Latimer, weakened by imprison- 
ment and wandering in mind, talks childishly about the pain of burning which 
he dreads. In this way, still without heroics, we watch tension build in Cranmer 
who faces that penalty. He says: 


. . . But like the three children 
We shall have a friend in the fire. 


But a few lines later: “Talk of something else.” Latimer keeps returning to it. 
When it is announced that two Spanish friars are coming to converse with them, 
he says: “We shall play for stakes.” Cranmer’s sanctity is suggested by quiet 
touches, as when he offers the older man his bed and says: 


I am glad 
To be forced to the floor. Since I lived in a palace 


I have somewhat neglected it. 


In earlier scenes passing reference has been made to his gentleness, to his leniency 
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with others, his effort to have Cromwell and Anne Boleyn pardoned. A two-year 
passage of time is covered by the witness, who says: 


As the summer descended into winter, and rose 
Once more to a roseless summer in a cell, 

I should look out on the world with the eyes 

Of the couldn’t-care-less girl behind the counter: 


The playing with the word “rose” is characteristic, as is, a few lines further 
on (when he is apostrophizing) “O prisoners all, of all places and all times!” 
the concealed pun: ‘Prisoners are base, all but the very few.” The actual trial 
scene (in which, the introduction admits, the Catholic Bishop ‘“Bonner’s char- 
acter has no doubt suffered unfairly”) is kept from mere documentation by 


Thirlby, the friend who had urged Cranmer to escape, and who now does his 
utmost to save him. He says: 


We who were below you 
Have watched you, as might a poor farmer working 
At the foot of some high mountain, who lifts his eyes 
To the calm white glory of the summit, and sees 
That great power of snow plunging to the abyss. 


It was he who had earlier used the image of the mountain swallowing the little 
dwellings. All through the scene, Bonner and Story urge each other to “make 
notes” of the smallest evidence against Cranmer. When the latter states that 
he does not acknowledge the court’s right to try him, he adds: “You should 
make a note of that.” The discussion about the Blessed Sacrament will rightly 
annoy Catholic readers, but it follows the lines of contemporary controversy. At 
the end of the trial, the procession taking Latimer and Ridley to the stake 


passes by, but Cranmer does not see it. Back in his cell, he visualizes the burning, 
and cries: 


Do not shut out the clouds: they seem like mountains 
Where if I could climb would be waterfalls of blessing, 
White waters falling — I will lift up mine eyes 

Unto the hills — from whence — cometh help... . 


The recurrent reference to “mountains” is a subtle poetic method of unifying 
the emotional effect. 


The scene with the two Spanish friars, leading in the recantation, really 
leads to it. They tell him to take the advice he gave More: to obey his sovereign. 
He wavers, and exclaims: 


O courageous More! But I am not so steadfast. 

How if you were right and I was wrong? 

Conscience cancels obedience: you never 

Wavered from that — Thomas More, Thomas Becket. 
Counsel me, you firm souls! 
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Besides adding to our impression of Cranmer’s humility, this bracketing of him 
with the two Catholic saints increases his stature. The friars, playing on his 
physical fear, remind him of how Ridley, who was sure God would soften the 
flames, suffered most. Then through pure terror, they drive him to recant. It is 
not a pretty scene, but modern audiences are used to this sort of thing. Again 
the unpleasant scene of Cranmer’s learning that he is to die in spite of his 
recantation is made more poignant by having Thirlby, his’ friend, give him the 
customary money to distribute as he goes to his death. Only after Thirlby has 
gone does Cranmer suspect what this means, and he changes his recantation 
while he is still unsure, so that the hope of life may not later sway him again. 
A macabre note is supplied by the polite, whining request of the two bailiffs, 


Winkle and Wells, to be reimbursed for feeding the condemned bishops and ! 
providing faggots for their burning. The scene of the burning is is told by The ( 
Witness in colorless, straightforward understatement: t 
And stretching out his arm 

He put his right hand into the flame. And there he held it i 
Steadily, so that this hand of his was burned tl 
Before the fire had reached the rest of his body. 4 is 

q 

At the end, his wife, in exile, makes the final comment: rey 

Leave us as we are, A gi 

Rejoicing in the facts that we have: in the knowledge y Ss} 

Of this his happy ending. hi 

Sh 

The power of this play is incontestable: the verse restrained, speakable, ‘ “i 
majestic, breaking out seldom — and therefore more effectively — in massive or ' qt 
tender images. The language is simple. In the speeches of The Witness, the ; tit 


twentieth century’s wars and prisons are referred to passingly and shown as 
parallel to the situation described. The emphasis is overwhelmingly on the 
human pathos of Cranmer’s position, and on his courage, References to God have : 
a good Englishman’s reticence about discussing the Divinity, and this gives a 
certain chill to the play, but Father Stapleton would, I think, find in it “vestiges ; 
of the created beauty of God in the soul of man.” Here are “unutterable and 
universal values which make life precious.” Miss Ridler has seen “fire and love J wh 
and beauty” in her hero’s life, and managed to get them into her play. : 


It must be fairly obvious that the plays so far differ from prose plays only 
in that they employ metre instead of prose rhythm, and have more than the usual ; 
number of figures of speech. Miss Ridler’s Cranmer uses, very sparingly, the 
staging of the expressionistic play, as in the scene where Ridley and Latimer He 
pass Cranmer without his being aware of them. As soon as we begin reading 
or watching Charles Williams’ Cranmer, there is no doubt whatever that he has 
broken completely with the prose play. Williams is primarily a poet. His interest 
is not in events but in the spiritual meaning of events. The jacket account tells 
us this is a “presentation in verse of the public career of Cranmer, mingling two Th 
themes — the intentions of Cranmer’s mind toward the world, and the dealings 
of the world with Cranmer’s self.” But the jacket shows, not a picture of Cranmer, 
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but of the figure who stands out most clearly, the Skeleton, whom the dramatis 
personae calls “Figura Rerum.” He describes himself at the end: 


I am Christ’s back; I without face or breath, 

life in death, death in life, 

each a strife with, each a socket for, each, 

in the twisted rear of good will, backward-running speech, 
the derision that issues from doctrines of grace 

through the division man makes between him and his place, 


Whoever he is, he manages the play, and a breathtaking, fast-moving affair 
he makes it, with singers in the background chanting long selections from 
Cranmer’s psalm and collect translations, while anonymous representatives of 
the Lords, the Commons, and the clergy rush about. The Skeleton is a genial, 
civilized, sardonic figure, given to addressing the audience, to scaring the other 
characters, to whom he is usually invisible, and to voicing sublime sentiments. 
He whirls Thomas through his career from his university days (“Blessed Lord, 
thou hast given me horses, books, Cambridge, and peace”) to his burning. There 
is no change of scene. Kings ascend the throne, and die, Anne Boleyn is made 
queen and dies (“My neck is small — will the king have it cut? He loved me — 
once.”) faiths change, all in a continuous, dreamlike procession, while the Skeleton 
makes explanatory remarks from the sidelines or intervenes when he is needed — 
giving Cranmer his crozier, leading away Anne and Henry when they are to die, 
speaking as Cranmer’s conscience. Everything and everyone — except Cranmer 
himself — moves swiftly. The last stage direction is: They all hurry out. The 
Skeleton’s summing up of Cranmer’s career is that he has sought honesty, but 
“in corners of sin, round curves of deception,” always trying to escape the conse- 
quences of his movement toward truth. This tendency is mentioned several 
times, and generalized for all men. The Skeleton says: 


We of heaven are compassionate — kind; 
we give men all their mind; 
asking, at once, before they seek, they find. 
. . . why do the poor wretches shriek in despair? 


when their prayer — which they did not fully understand — is answered. 


Populous with prayers is the Plain of Paradise, 
skirring after the men who prayed, whose cries 
beseech heaven to refrain; heaven hears not twice. 


He makes this statement alter Cranmer has asked that 


. . + the King’s law might run savingly through the land: 
so might I, if God please, outcast trom my brethren stand. 


The Skeleton responds: 


We see our servant Thomas; we see 
how pure his desire — Amen; let his desire be. 
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One curious thing about this play is that the errors in Cranmer’s doctrine 
do not bother the Catholic nearly as much as they do in the Ridler version, 
simply because Williams has gone so profoundly behind the motives. He does not 
present Cranmer as a ready-made saint with the slight fault of physical cowardice. 
He makes it clear that Cranmer is a human being who can make mistakes. In a 
moment of expansion, the Skeleton remarks to the audience: 


‘There is something to be said for my lord of Canterbury, 
he dimly believes in something outside himself — 
Which is more, I can tell you, than most of you do. 


Kut when Cranmer speaks with great force of the new doctrines, the Skeleton 
observes: 


How absolute we are! now in your night 

is there no ravage? .. . 

You were less certain in the old days at Cambridge. 
This is ruinous nonsense of the mind, 

that men come mightily to believe their causes, 
because of their mere rage of controversy, 

and without morality to believe in morality. 


And he has very severe things to say about the nobility who backed the Reforma- 
tion and the destruction of the monasteries. 


What Williams demonstrates here, as in his other plays, is that compromise 
between the Ibsen form and the poetic form will always be weaker than the 
straight poetic attack. The drama is an art form, and art, especially in modern 
times, has gone beyond the representational. Despite all that its enemies wish to 
say against modern paintings for example, they can not say with Plato, or not, 
at least, in his meaning, that it is an imitation of an imitation. The drama, 
because of its peculiar form, is most tempted to representation in the bad sense, 
is most timid about its public’s response. Williams shows that it is possible to 
write modern poetic drama that is both poetry and drama. Moreover, he has such 
vigor, humor, and theatrical sense that he can reach his audience despite the 
profundity of what he has to say. As in good poetry, the whole sense is not 
immediately apparent, but something (in this case a good deal) is apparent on 
a first hearing. This is true of most of Williams’ plays, in which he uses a similar 
technique. At Newton College of the Sacred Heart, we have, with considerable 
success, produced for the Catholic Art Association his The House by the Stable, 
a Christmas play that is really a modern morality. (This play is a good choice 
for harassed Catholic seekers after an intelligent yet spiritual Christmas play.) 
Its sequel, Grab and Grace, we have done here and on the road for several 
audiences with like results. Although the Cranmer is clearly not suited for a 
Catholic audience, the method used would repay close study. For apprentice 
Catholic playwrights, a study of this dramatic work would, I think, be more 
fruitful than a study of Eliot’s. As William Arrowsmith has convincingly pointed 
out, Eliot’s plays, with the exception of Murder in the Cathedral, tend to make 
the good seem unattractive. The opposite is true of Williams’ plays. He makes 
the spiritual life not only real but exciting. His humor, which owes much to the 
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medieval mysteries and especially the moralities, ts not the versified Noel Coward 
of The Cocktail Party, but good, robust, even faintly rowdy though absolutely 
clean stuff. The scene in The House by the Stable where Pride literally intoxicates 
man, manages to be extremely funny without in the least losing the point. This 
kind of humor comes through in the Cranmer only in flashes, and in the character 
of the Skeleton, although the stage directions for handling the large (but not too 
large) group of anonymous characters suggest possibilities of livening matters up 
entertainingly. The characters in the moralities are not “flabby,” but a modern 
audience may object to characters called ‘““Man” and “Pride,” even though they 
are sharply defined individuals. They may also object to a character called 
“Figura Rerum,” but less so when historical characters like Henry VIII and 
Anne Boleyn are also included. 


Where does all this lead us? — to the tentative conclusion that Catholic 
playwrights could profitably examine the work of their poetic contemporaries, 
especially that of Charles Williams, for clues as to how to “focus on the divine 
background,” how to “mirror a nature which includes the supernatural.” It is 
the divine background which emerges superbly in Williams’ Cranmer. The 
“nature which includes the supernatural” is seen better, perhaps, in his two 
moralities, mentioned above, or even in the weird and difficult House of the 
Octopus, which is a kind of allegory of the good, faced by the physically un- 
conquerable power of evil. George Scott-Moncrieff, the only Catholic playwright 
quoted in this paper, illustrates.how deep an understanding of the spiritual life 
is necessary for a playwright who intends to show that the “supernatural” is part 
of the “nature” mirrored in his plays. I have suggested elsewhere, and have been 
severely taken to task for so doing, that plays like Greene’s Living Room are not 
perfect examples of what drama-by-a-Catholic should achieve. The spiritual life is 
difficult in our world; but there is no absolute truth in representing it as grim. 
It can be hard, even terrible, but unless some element of joy, of triumph, enters 
the dramatic picture of it, the picture cannot be accepted as completely Catholic. 
I do not think the faults. of such plays as The Living Room are the author's 
only. The form itself seems to be fundamentally inadequate, for the Ibsen form 
can only with enormous difficulty present the triumph without hitting a false 
note, as the notorious example of O’Neill’s Days Without End shows. 


Courses in playwrighting for Catholics should — and I am sure will — include 
courses in writing the poetic drama. 
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BERNARD SHAW’S) ON THE ROCKS 


By PAUL A. HUMMERT 


It is now some eight years since the pen of Bernard Shaw was stilled by death. 
Quite naturally numerous articles and books have appeared lauding the prolific 
output of one of the greatest writers of the two centuries that his long life 
spanned. Broadway has seen successful revivals of Major Barbara, The Apple 
Cart, and In Good King Charles's Days. My Fair Lady, by adhering closely to 
the text of Pygmalion, is still playing to packed houses in New York, London, and 
Chicago. Shaw Societies’ memberships have tripled and quadrupled. All of this, 
I repeat, is quite fitting and proper — but there is a danger in all this — a danger 
that Shaw himself would be the first to point out. The danger lies, it seems to me, 
in rearranging the famed Mephistophelean hair-do into the downy, white locks 
of a sugary Santa Claus. In other words Shaw’s serious side — his mission as a 
builder of a better society; his caustic criticism of his own society; his socialism, 
his great admiration for Karl Marx, Lenin, and Stalin; his cynical vews on 
religion, marriage, property, and all the foundation stones of capitalism which 
the majority of his admirers hold sacred — could be and sometimes is either 
ignored or ameliorated in the sentimental epitaphs of many people whom he 
would derisively name Shawdolators. 


It is the purpose of this study, therefore, to attempt to correct such distortion 
and bring into clearer focus some of the serious, even if unpopular, views of 
Bernard Shaw; and to point out the importance of one particular influence that 
has rocked the foundation stones of the entire modern world. In these days, and 
quite understandably, to even mention the name of Karl Marx in connection 
with the name of a great man, especially if the man is dead and defenseless, is to 
cause violent outbursts of denial from the devoted friends of such a man. And yet 
I firmly believe that the philosophy of Karl Marx plays one of the most important 
roles in both Shaw’s own philosophy and his art as a playwright. All of his 
biographers and critics, all-be-it regretfully, could not ignore this influence.! 
But there is no need to turn to these men for verification. Shaw himself, who 
seldom lavished praise on anyone, had this to say concerning Karl Marx: 


He never condescends to cast a glance of useless longing at the 
past: his cry to the present is always, Pass by: we are waiting for the 
future. Nor is the future at all mysterious, uncertain or dreadful . . . 
to him. There is not a word of hope or fear, nor appeal to chance 
or providence, nor vain remonstrance with Nature, nor optimism, 
nor enthusiasm, nor pessimism, nor cynicism, nor any other familiar 
sign of the giddiness which seizes men when they climb to heights 
which command a view of the past, present and future of human 
society. Marx keeps his head like a god. He has.discovered the law 


1 See Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw, His Life and Works (Cincinnati, 1911), pp. 90, 97, 160-161; 
Hesketh Pearson, G.B.S., A Full Length Portrait (New York, 1942), pp. 51-52; William Irvine, The Universe 
of G.B.S. (New York, London, Toronto), p. 84. 


Professor Paul A. Hummert is a member of the English Department at Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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of social development and knows what must come. The thread of 
history is in his hand.* 


It would be far more convincing, I know, to trace this influence from its 
beginning through all the works of Shaw;5 but since I am limited here to these 
few pages, I have purposely chosen a play in which Karl- Marx’s thinking so 
predominates that the great playwright even sacrifices his usually fine dramaturgy 
to economics, resulting in a poor but important play. On the Rocks was completed 
in 1933 in the depths of the great depression. Shaw had visited Russia and had 
seen Marxism in action in 1931.4 A few comments recorded from this visit should 
suffice to indicate what a momentous trip this must have been in the life of the 
then seventy-five year old playwright. Concerning Stalin, whom Shaw admired 
throughout his life, Dana records the following words of Shaw, “ ‘I expected to see 
a Russian workingman, and I found a Georgian gentleman. He was not only at 
ease with himself, but he had the art of setting us at our ease. He was charmingly 
good-humored. There was no malice in him, but also no credulity.’ 5 Dana also 
reported that Shaw tried to persuade Stalin that Churchill was “ ‘hopelessly pro- 
Marx in his historical equipment.’ ’’6 


And so in the preface to On the Rocks, written only two years after this 
visit to Moscow, these, what I call flirtations with Marxism-in-action, reach their 
highest pitch and reveal Shaw in his most vicious mood. It seems as though Shaw 
feels that he will give one last warning blast on his doomsday trumpet and then 
let Judgment Day come. His defense of Stalin’s blood purge is bereft of all the 
usual Shavian humor and can only be explained by the desperation Shaw himself 
must have felt back in the “lands of despair.” He had seen the “land of hope” 
on a foreign shore — why couldn't he see signs of its approaching rays in England? 


And so, Shaw, in the Preface to On the Rocks, applauds extermination. He 
approaches this delicate subject by means of an historical argument, and Shaw's 
history comes right out of Das Kapital, By following directly Marx’s economic 
conception of history, Shaw argues that the peasants were exterminated to give 
way to sheep and shepherds; shepherds were exterminatd to give way to deer and 
caretakers; factories replaced sheep and deer, but 


the driven offs crowd into the factories and multiply like 
rabbits; and for the moment population grows instead of diminish- 
ing. But soon machines come along and make millions of proletar- 
ians economically superfluous. The factory owner accordingly sacks 
them, which is the legal method of extermination. During these 
developments the exterminated, or, as we call them, the evicted 
and sacked, try to-avoid starvation partly by emigration, but mostly 
by offering themselves for all sorts of employment as _ soldiers, 


2 As quoted in Henderson, p. 161. 

3 See my unpublished dissertation, Marxist Elements in the Works of George Bernard Shaw, Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

4 For the most colorful account of this visit see H. W. L. Dana's “Shaw in Moscow,” American Mercury, 
xxv (1932), 343-352. 

5 Ibid., p. 350. 

6 Ibid., p. 352. 
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servants, prostitutes, police officers, scavengers, and operators of the 
immense machinery of amusement and protection for the idle rich 
classes created by the private property system. By organization in 


trade unions . . . and maintaining a continual civil war consisting 
of strikes and riots, they extort from the proprietors enough to 
reduce the rate of extermination . . . for periods described as pro- 


gressive until the proprietors, by engaging in suicidal wars, are 
forced to intensify their economics, and the rate of extermination 
rises again. . .7 


Thus Shaw cleverly leads up to his apology for the ruthless extermination going 
on at that time in the Soviet Union. He says, in effect, that extermination is 
nothing new: it is part and parcel of the development of Capitalism. But, he adds: 


... in the long run the power to exterminate is too grave to be left 
in any hands but those of a thoroughly Communist Government 
responsible to the whole community... .8 


And of course Russia’s government is just that. He continues: 


The security against the abuse of this power of life and death was 
{in Russia] that the Cheka had no interest in liquidating anybody 
who could be made publicly useful, all its interests being in the 
opposite direction .. . such a novelty is extremely terrifying to us, 
who are still working on a system of limited liability in morals... . 
For example, making a corner in wheat or copper or any other 
cornerable commodity and forcing up prices so as to make enormous 
private fortunes for themselves, or making mischief between nations 
through the Press to stimulate the private trade in armaments. 
Such limited liability no longer exists in Russia, and is not likely 
to exist in the future, in any highly civilized state.9 


In other words Holy Russia is purging its nation for the common good while 
villainous capitalist nations exterminate for private gain. 


The play itself (On the Rocks) is a cynical exposition of the hopelessness of 
capitalist England in the depths of the great depression. Shaw paints a grim 
picture of the “lands of despair.” His disillusionment over the Fabian method 
of instituting Socialism in England is clearly brought out by Basham’s (Basham 
is the Chief of Police) amusing report to Sir Arthur Chavender, the Prime 
Minister. He tells Sir Arthur that the only way to quell the angry unemployed 
is to pacify them with speeches: 


An English crowd will never do anything, mischievous or the reverse, 
while it is listening to speeches. And the fellows who make the 
speeches can be depended upon never to do anything else. In the 


7 Too True to Be Good, Village Wooing, On the Rocks: Three Plays by Bernard Shaw (London, 1934), 
pp. 148-149. 

8 Ibid., p. 150. 

9 Ibid., pp. 158-159. 
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first place they don’t know how. In the second, they are afraid. 
I am instructing my agents to press all the talking societies, the 
Ethical societies, the Socialist societies, the Communists, the syndi- 
calists, the official Labor Party, the Independent Labor Party, the 
Salvation Army, the Church Army, and the Atheists, to send their 
best tub-thumpers into the streets to seize the opportunity. 

SIR ARTHUR: What opportunity? 

BASHAM: They don’t know. Neither do I. It’s only a phrase 
that means nothing: just what they are sure to rise at.!0 


The entire play is deeply cynical. Sir Arthur Chavender as Prime Minister 
is an idealist and a wind bag like the Reverend Morell in Candida, but for- 
tunately, Chavender is not convinced of his ideals. Early in the play, as he 
prepares a speech to be deliverd to the Anglo-Catholics who are reported to be 
veering towards Christian Communism, his lack of faith in his own ideals is 
amusingly brought out. In this speech Sir Arthur is supposed to stem the tide 
towards Communism among the Anglo-Catholics by telling them that Socialism 
will ruin the family. His dictation of the speech to Hilda, his secretary, is filled 
with humorous tangents and obvious examples of his lack of conviction. After 
Hilda reminds him of the theme of his speech, he blurts out: 


Who says Socialism will break up the Family? Don’t be a fool. 
HILDA: The Archbishop wants you to say it. At the Church 
house. 


SIR ARTHUR: Decidedly. I am going mad.!! 


Immediately afterwards, Sir Arthur's own tamily bursts into the room to prove 
conclusively that the Family is not a sacred “foundation.” 


Later Sir Arthur does become a convinced realist and loses all his hesitations 
and lack of convictions. At the Lady Doctor’s retreat house he reads Karl Marx 
and Lenin and begins to see the cash basis of his society. It is interesting and 
quite consistent of Shaw to effect Chavender’s conversion to Socialism through the 
advice of a woman. Woman will lead the way: a theme that began with Man 
and Superman and was climaxed in An Intelligent Woman’s Guide. At the end 
of Too True To Be Good Shaw has said, “The author, though a professional 
talkmaker, does not believe that the world can be saved by talk . . . lost dogs 


always find their way home. So they will, perhaps, if the women go out and look 
for them.”!2 


When Sir Arthur, now a realist, returns from the Lady Doctor’s retreat, he 
announces his startling Socialist program of nationalization. The reactions of 
the various characters to this program again illustrate Shaw’s complete cynicism 
toward England’s salvation. At first each cabinet member agrees to the program 
because he sees profit to himself and his contingents at the expense of others. 
Only Sir Dexter Rightside, the die-hard Conservative, sees the whole program 
as a serious threat to Capitalism and fights it from beginning to end. 


10 Ibid., p. 191. 
ll Ibid., p. 195. 
12 Ibid., p. 108. 
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Shaw’s cynicism toward organized labor in England is revealed when the 
Isle of Cats Deputation opposes Sir Arthur’s program and joins Sir Dexter's 
opposition. H. W. L. Dana’s account of Shaw’s visit to Moscow also records that 
Shaw has told the Russion workers that English workers ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for not having led the revolution of the proletariat since, according 
to Marx, England, being an industrialized nation, was far riper for the revolution 
than Russia was. In On the Rocks Shaw shows that not only will organized labor 
in England retuse to lead a revolution, they will even oppose a bloodless, parlia- 
mentary method of instituting Socialism. Old Hipney sums up Shaw’s cynicism 


in these matters in the following speech: 
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. . . Democracy was a great thing when I was young and we had 
no votes. We talked about public opinion and what the British 
people would stand and what they wouldnt stand. And it had 
weight, I tell you, sir: it held Governments in check: it frightened 
the stoutest of tyrants and the bosses and the police: it brought 
a real reverence into the voices of great orators like Bright and 
Gladstone. But that was when it was a dream and a vision, a hope 
and a faith and a promise. It lasted until they dragged it down to 
earth, as you might say, and made it a reality by giving everybody 
votes, The moment they gave the working men votes they found that 
theyd stand anything. They gave votes to the women and found 
they were worse than the men; for men would vote for men — the 
wrong men, but men all the same — but the women wouldnt even 
vote for women. Since then politics have been a laughing stock. Par- 
liamentary leaders say one thing on Monday and just the opposite 
on Wednesday; and nobody notices any difference. They put down 
the people in Egypt, in Ireland, and in India with fire and sword, 
with floggings and hangings, burning the houses over their heads 
and bombing their little stores for the winter out of existence; 
and at the next election theyd be sent back to Parliament by 
working class constituencies as if they were plaster saints, while men 
and women like me, that had spent their lives in the service of the 
people, were booted out at the polls like convicted criminals. It 
wasnt that the poor silly sheep did it on purpose. They didnt 
notice: they didnt remember: they couldnt understand: they were 
taken in by any nonsense they heard at the meetings or read in the 
morning paper. You could stampede them by crying out that the 
Russians were coming, or rally them by promising them to hand the 
Kaiser, or Lord knows what silliness they shouldnt have imposed on 
a child of four. That was the end of democracy for me; though there 
was no man alive that had hoped as much from it, nor spoke deeper 
from his heart about all the good things that would happen when 
the people came to their own and had votes like the gentry. Adult 
suffrage: that was what was to save us all. My God! It delivered us 
into the hands of our spoilers and oppressors, bound hand and foot 
by our own folly and ignorance. It took the heart out of old Hipney; 
and now I’m for any Napoleon or Mussolini or Lenin or Chavender 
that has the stuff in him to take both the people and the spoilers 
and oppressors by the scruffs of their silly necks and just sling them 
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into the way they should go with as many kicks as may be needful 
to make a thorough job of it.!5 


And Shaw continues his cynical musings: what if the Fabian idea of reform gets 
as far as Parliament? What will happen then? Glenmorison’s cynical observation 
reveals Shaw’s answer: 


This program is not a matter of today or tomorrow. I calculate that 
at the very least it will take fifty years to get it through.!4 


Thus, as far as England is concerned, Shaw rejects class war and the Fabian 
evolutionary method. What is left? In this play practically nothing. Since Russia 
and her program are praised throughout, perhaps Shaw still had hopes for a 
superman type of dictator like Lenin to force Marxism into action, but Sir Arthur 
Chavender, like King Magnus in The Apple Cart, refuses to take the lead. 
Although Marx has made him a realist concerning his society (Sir Arthur says 
to his wife concerning the corrupt haves and have-nots, “I know better now. I 
know that it can be helped, and how it can be helped, And rather than go back 
to the old whitewashing job, I'd seize you tight around the waist and make a 
hole in the river with you”!), still Sir Arthur retires from politics. When his 
wife asks, “Then why, dearest love, dont you — —” Sir Arthur, echoing King 
Magnus and undoubtedly Shaw himself replies, “Why dont I lead the revolt 
against it all? Because I'm not the man for the job, darling . . . and I shall hate 
the man who will carry it through for his cruelty and the desolation he will bring 
on us and our like.””!6 Surely these words bear out Irvine’s keen observation: 


For Shaw the religion of Marx, in the strict sense of drastic class war 
and violent revolution, was a brief fanaticism, which having blazed 
fiercely for a few weeks, died down and then smoldered malevolently 
for a lifetime. His sense of humor, his sense of legality, his aversion 
to violence, fatalism, and mechanism were against it. His hatred of 
Philistinism, his Puritan predilection for the honesty of root-and- 
branch reform, his growing distrust of democracy and gradualism 
were for it. The result was a periodic and un-Fabian tendency to 
revolution. In fact, the story of his nostalgic flirtations with Marxism 
is but the tale of his Fabian defections told positively.!7 


On the Rocks ends on a desperate note, Shaw’s last trumpet warning. Shaw 
cynically describes the mob’s ineffectual milling and its final break up by the 
police who represent Capitalism. At the very end, there is a bit of nostalgic 
optimism, or rather, wishful thinking, as Sir Arthur, who hears the mob singing 
“England Arise” and watches Hilda rush out to join them, comments: 


She’ll be back for tea. But what she felt just now other girls and 
boys may feel tomorrow and just suppose — — : 


13 Ibid., pp. 259-260. 

14 Ibid., p. 254. 

15 Ibid., pp. 272-273. 

16 Ibid., p. 273. 

17 Irvine, The Universe of G.B.S., p. 84. 
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LADY CHAVENDER: What? 
SIR ARTHUR: Suppose England did arise!!8 


These last words of Sir Arthur reveal, rather pathetically, Shaw’s desperate plight 
at this time! Suppose the rays from the land of hope actually penetrate the fog 
of English Capitalism! But this wishful thinking is cut short by Shaw’s last 
comments on Sir Arthur’s curtain speech: 


Unemployed England, however, can do nothing but continue to 
sing, as best it can to a percussion accompaniment of baton thwacks, 
Edward Carpenter’s verses: 


England, arise! the long, long night is over, 
Faint in the east behold the dawn appear; 
Out of your evil dream of toil and sorrow — 
Arise, O England, for the day is here; 
From your fields and hills, 

Hark! the answer swells — 

Arise, O England, for the day is here!!9 


And the hopeful verses ironically complete this most cynical and vicious of Shaw’s 
plays. Shaw had seen Marxism-in-action in Russia but could see no hope for it 
in his own land. Only when we understand this desperate mood of Shaw’s can 
we understand why, at this time, he lost his famous sense of humor, and believed 
that a ruthless dictator, like Stalin, with his blood purges and mass extermination, 
is the only savior for the “lands of despair.” 


And yet how many of the epitaphal works appearing since his death have 
even touched upon this admittedly ugly side of Shaw? And would Shaw want 
to be remembered solely as the benign angel appearing on the jacket of the 
My Fair Lady album? Would Shaw want his admiration for Karl Marx, Lenin, 
or Stalin ignored or toned down? In the preface to Far Fetched Fables, produced 
on September 6, 1950, two months before he died, Shaw had this to say of 
Karl Marx: 


Karl Marx dealt it [Capitalism] a mortal blow by showing from 
official records that its delusive prosperity masked an abyss of plague, 
pestilence and famine, battle, murder, compulsory prostitution, 
and premature death, . . . 7° 


and on the last page of this last Shavian document, Karl Marx again appears as 
the last man to whom Shaw gives a farewell praise for indicting the first of the 
two centuries that Shaw’s long life spanned. He says in bitter disillusionment: 


The nineteenth century, which believed itself to be the climax of 
civilization, of Liberty, Equality, ahd Fraternity, was convicted by 
Karl Marx of being the worst and wickedest on record... . 


18 Too True to Be Good, Village Wooing, On the Rocks ..., p. 274. 
19 Ibid. 
20 Buoyant Billions, Farfetched Fables, and Shakes versus Shav (New York, 1948), p. 94. 
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And Shaw adds his own final indictment of the second of the two centuries 
through which he lived: 


. the twentieth, not yet half through, has been ravaged by two 
so-called world wars culminating in the atrocity of the atomic 
bomb.?! 


To the ardent admirers of Bernard Shaw — and I certainly include myselt 
in this category — whom I may have offended by this article, I would recommend 
Shaw’s own reply to a Marxolator by the name of Hyndman who had accused 
Shaw of believing “in his heart” that Karl Marx was a fool; Shaw chided: 


... 1 think Karl Marx deserved something worthier from his pupils 
than idolatry.*2 


21 Ibid., p. 96. 


22 “Bluffing the Value Theory,” printed in R. W. Ellis (Ed.) Bernard Shaw and Karl Marx, A Symposium 
1884-1889 (New York, 1930), p. 8. 


ERRATA for “The Death of Falstaff” by R. J. Schoeck, which 


appeared in Vol. 1, No. 3, November 1958 issue of DRAMA 
CRITIQUE. 


Footnote 1 was inadvertently omitted from the author’s manuscript as it 
was sent to the printer, and footnote 3 introduced in error. 
The following footnote should therefore be added (to come after the first 
sentence of the article) : 
1. Leslie Hotson, ‘Falstaff’s Death and Greenfield’s,) Times Li- 
terary Supplement (April 6, 1956) — see the further discussions of 
Ernest Barker and N. Young in subsequent numbers of the TLS. 
For a summary of the textual evidence of Henry the Fifth and a 
full discussion of the textual problem, see E. K. Chambers, William 
Shakespeare (1930), I, 391-396. 


In the main text, then, superior number | should be 2, and number 2 should 
be cancelled. The subsequent superior numbers in the text are correct. 


With the addition of footnote 1, above, the numbers of all subsequent foot- 
notes at the bottom of the page should be changed to the next higher number — 
1 to 2, 2 to 3, ete. 


R.JS. 
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DRAMA BOOKSHELF 


“MORAL PROBLEMS OF THE THEATRE,” Abstract of a Catholic Uni- 
versity Dissertation, Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 
Rev. Ignatius Butler, T.O.R., 


There are times when a reviewer would wish to be able to give unstinting 
praise. Father Butler’s dissertation is a case in point since no one will gainsay 
that a work of this type has been a need of long duration. It is the opinion of 
this reviewer, however, that the work of Father Butler, while splendid in sections, 
does not adequately meet the need. 


Although the work is long on moral, it is paper thin on aesthetics. Many of 
the problems which confront the artist in the representation of evil are glossed 
over; the moral problems and obligations of those responsible for career guidance 
in the field of theatre are not even considered. Rather, the work spends much 
time restating, albeit most cogently and clearly, principles so fundamental that 
they are beyond question. 


The work is organized structurally around the consideration of morals in 
the theatre from the viewpoint of the actor, the playwright, the play, and the 
spectator. Although this constitutes an adequate working division, it is regrettable 
that the author feels that sex is the point of focus for analysis. 


The technique of investigation used in the work is also of doubtful validity. 
How can one draw general conclusions from interviews with some eleven actors 
as the author does in Chapter II? Should not one define the concept of “average 
spectator” so frequently used throughout the text? Certainly, the “average 
spectator” of legitimate theatre is of far different educational background and 
maturer in judgment than the “average spectator” of mass entertainment media 
such as the cinema. Is it not furthermore loose terminology to state that any play 
which “uses obscene language is gravely objecionable from the moral stand- 
point”? When such language is a constant factor, one must concur; but the use 
of such language in rare instances within a play would certainly not make the 
play gravely objectionable. If so, many a gravely objectionable novel has by the 
same token been praised by Catholic critics; and Shakespeare has had an enjoy- 
able time rattling about our stages in gravely objectionable plays. 


By far the most significant section of the dissertation is the section wherein 
recent plays have been evaluated from the moral standpoint. Here the judicious 
and mature criticism belies the rather careless statement of moral principles 
elsewhere in the work. Since the abstracted evaluations are but a sample of those 
contained in the complete dissertation, it would indeed be invaluable to publish 
all the evaluations separately. 


Meanwhile, the general topic of this work awaits a more satisfying treatment 
which will take cognizance of dramatic genre, It is appalling, for example, to 
find the author stating: “There have been too few really good comedies. After 
all, the theatre is intended for dramatic realism, and, in the opinion of many, the 
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motion picture industry is better equipped for producing comedies.” Bypassing 
Aristophanes the rake, are we to consign Roswitha, Shakespeare, Moliere, 
Sheridan, and a goodly company of fellows of infinite jest to untimely graves? 


One still waits for a work which will see moral problems, not in a vacuum, 
but also against the background of those doctrinal and philosophical errors so 
often assumed as a basis for the dramatic representation of human action. 


Gabriel Stapleton, S.D.S. 


Peter Cotes, A HANDBOOK FOR THE AMATEUR THEATRE (New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957) 


Lest an interested party be misled, Jet me first clarify the term “amateur” 
as here being synonymous with “community.” The first half of this volume is by 
the author and concerns itself with the broad view of British Community 
Theatre, its establishment, and its organization. Mr. Cotes develops the philosophy 
and the pragmata of establishing and administering a community theatre whose 
purpose is the enrichment of its environment by a vigorous, enlightened players 
group. 


Mr. Cotes tends to revert to nineteenth-century utilitarianism in his ex- 
postulation on plays and play selection. I take particular exception to his belief 
that because of their visually static, orally vigorous nature, the plays of Shaw 
are easily produced by amateur societies. There is a goodly measure of truth in 
the attitude that good plays are better tools for beginning actors because there 
is substance as well as surface. However, every play has inherent problems, the 
mighty Shaw’s works included. The major problem in Shaw is one of proportion; 
too much substance; too much dialectic; too much “platformism.” A classic 
example is Shaw’s much loved Pygmalion. Up to the “tea” scene in the second 
act, this is one of the world’s classics in farce form. Then, with an abrupt, un- 
interesting disregard for the medium in which he is working, Shaw mounts the 
platform on the “new woman” and produces an excellent symposium but a 
doubtful play. For the true purpose of farce in its most enlightened form there 
is entirely too much “cleaning-up.” Shaw is valid theatre but of an extremely 
difficult vocal-oral variety. In our time, and more specifically, in our visually 
conditioned nation, such demanding materials (Shaw, Wilde, Sheridan, etc.) 
should be considered only after some vocal training has been received. Shakes- 
peare and Moliere are best for amateurs because these plays are almost all an 
excellent balance of substance and surface, of visual and vocal requirements. 


From this particular digression, one can readily see that I do not unequivo- 
cally agree with all that Mr. Cotes writes; however, there is also much to be said in 
favor of his book. In his chapters on “The Producer” (in America, the director) 
and “The Actor” he clearly stresses the need for unity and discipline in good 
theatrical production. Also, of value are the chapters on management, set design 
and construction, costume design and construction, lighting, and the various arts 
so integral to excellence in theatre. Most of the chapters on allied arts are by 
contributors who are experts in the specific art. 
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Lastly, for the theatre scholar, Mr. Cotes’ book contains essays by himself 
and others, about community theatre in England and the British Commonwealth. 


In final appraisal, Peter Cotes’ A Handbook for the Amateur Theatre will 
be of value and interest to the student of drama and to the theatre scholar. It 
will be of little value to the High School or College director for whom play 
production is a co-curricular activity. 


Hugh D. Fitzgerald 
Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois 


Wilfred Granville, THE THEATRE DICTIONARY: BRITISH AND AMER- 
ICAN TERMS IN DRAMA, OPERA, AND BALLET (New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1952) 227 pp. 


A specialist in glossaries, Wilfred Granville presents the speech that is 
common to every phase of theatrical life from stage to road show with the 
exception of radio and television. This is not a new book but one that has been 
seen recently in theatre book stores because of popular demand. Reading a 
dictionary of this type provides interesting etymologies of technical, colloquial, 
and slang phrases heard backstage. Mr. Granville captures an unacademic but 
adequate method of defining these terms. Some of the phrases are familiar to 
the British stage rather than the American; but many may be found in the 
vocabulary of theatre people on both sides of the ocean. Theatrical expressions 
such as “take five,” “kill a round,” “glam it,” are defined along with more 
respectable terms like: “catharsis,” “harlequinade,” or “tragi-comedy.” This 
volume might not be the most important book in your theatre library, but it 
would be an interesting addition to the collection. 


Siser Mary Xavier, B.V.M. 
Clarke College 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Rev. J. S. Purvis, THE YORK CYCLE OF MYSTERY PLAYS, (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1957) 84 pp. 


The Festival of Britain in 1951 was indirectly responsible for this version 
of these plays. The city of York decided to revive The York Cycle of Mystery Plays 
which were last presented in that city in 1572. Dr. Purvis has succeeded in making 
a version of these texts which are readily intelligible, not only to the scholar of 
Middle English, but to the general public as well. This readability does not in 
any way distort the original text or the beauty of the verse forms. The reader 
of these plays cannot help but be impressed with the unity of the material and 
with the supernatural which filled the lives of the people who originally wrote 
and performed these plays. These lines given by “the wynedrawers” in gratitude 
for the Resurrection of Christ tell of their faith: 


Now for all joy I like to sing. 
My heart is gladder than the glee 
And for the joy of thy rising 
That suffered death upon a tree. 
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The “translation” to a modern form has altered nothing that could be retained 
either in words, rhymes, or verse forms, yet the modern reader can follow the 
text with ease. For example: 


Play 31, line 279, reads in the original: 


“Do karpe on tyte, karle, of thy kynne. 
Nay, nedekyngis he neuyns you with none, 
Yat shall he bye or or blynne. 

A leves lorde! Lattis me alone.” 


reads as: 


“Come, chat on quick, churl of thy kin. 
Nay, needs must he name to you none. 
Yet shall he abide ere he cease. 
Ah, stay, lord. — Let me alone.” 


The York Cycle is the most complete series of medieval plays. This “transla- 
tion” should be seen and heard as well as read. It is hoped that members of the 
Catholic Theatre Conference will produce these plays as dance drama or reader's 
theatre. The heritage of the Church can become alive again in our theatre of 
today. 


Sister Mary Xavier, B.V.M. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 


Victor Chapin, THE COMPANY OF PLAYERS (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1959) . 


If it is true that the theatre is dying, Mr. Chapin gives us several good 
reasons why, in this novel of a touring company and assorted unprofessional 
“professionals.” There is the hero, the tall, handsome Ben Blake, described by 
the publisher as a “perceptive young actor dedicated to his profession.” Actually 
the hero’s dedication is to himself, and never once in this weary narrative does 
he dedicate himself to anything more unselfish than “. . . imagining his name 
(on billboards) in black type below the title of a play” or “. . . the kind of talk 
for which he had starved: great actors mentioned by their first names, producers 
praised or reviled . . . Shoptalk . . . sweeter than music.” 


Even Mr. Blake’s “perception” comes under some debate. After his first 
entrance in the touring play, he “speaking, . . . did not hear himself.” And after 
the second entrance, “. . . he could not remember the scene, could not capture 
a sense of having played it.” 


Mr. Blake's school of art that taught him to act without thinking, of not 


being aware of lights, or people, or audience reaction, may account for his lack 
of work for the past four years prior to the reader’s introduction to him. 
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But the tragedy of it is: the author considers Mr. Blake a good actor. As a 
writer he has brought no wisdom to a way of life that needs it. He presents these 
actors and situations with almost total recall. Anyone who has ever been on the 
professional stage, anyone who has ever toured with a company of players, will 
recognize the persons and the circumstances at once; but the narrative is pointless 
and empty. The book is as meaningless as the purposes motivating the characters. 


There is the gifted Stella Lind who wants to act, because, “It’s what I’ve 
always wanted . . . ever since I can remember.” And she loses her job, because 
she is too good. 


There is Clara Bullwinkle, the hard-bitten agent; Freddie Mason, the wise 
stage manager; Naomi Rostova, the great actress who is so wonderful, because 
everyone else is so rotten, and whose chief claim to artistic fame seems to lie in 
the fact that she changes blocking on opening night and thus out-wits the hams 
in the preceding scene. 


There is no need to examine the others: the sexual pervert, the nympho- 
maniac, the neurotic director. Any play or book about the theatre since time 
immemorial has had them, Mr. Chapin brings nothing new to his presentation 
and no new insight into the magical world he chose to write about. 


George Herman 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE 
TWELFTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday — August 18-19-20, 1959 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Graduate Program in Theatre—Graduate Scholarships Available 


SUMMER SESSION 1959 — JUNE 16 through JULY 24 


For Information Write to: 


Rev. R. A. Johnston, S.J., Director, Department of Speech 
Saint Louis University, 3650 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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N.C.T.C. CONTACT - PLACEMENT 


TEACHER: Man, 31. Married. B.S. English. M.A. Speech and 
drama. Two years teaching experience, college level, speech 
and drama. Assistant in debate. Directed musical production, 
designed and executed sets. Acting experience in college and 
independent productions. Assistant-regional editor Players 


Magazine. Korean veteran awarded Commendation Ribbon 
1950-52. 2001 


WANTED: Summer position. Priest. Interested in producing 
shows but will also teach speech and drama to laity or nuns. 
M.A. in speech and drama. Taught American literature, speech 
and drama for 11 years. Produced shows for 11 years. 2003 


the stimulating, satisfying world of FINE ARTS is yours at 


WEBSTER COLLEGE 


where you may concentrate upon: 
MUSIC . . . instrumental or voice 
CREATIVE WRITING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 


DRAMA in all its phases, including 
acting, stage craft, and direction 


For complete information, write: 
Office of Admissions, Webster College, St. Louis 19, Missouri 


An accredited four-year liberal arts college conducted by the Sisters of Loretto. 
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“LIGHTING THE 
MODERN STAGE” 


A newly published handbook that provides, in simplified form, the 
essentials of planning and lighting today’s institutional theater. 
Write on your letterhead for your free copy. 


““FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY” 


Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 


“YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL” 


University of Minnesota 


The “Critics”’ Acclaim Outstanding 
AVIS TTE portable dimmers 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR | 
EDUCATIONAL THEATER. 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, 
handle traveling shows, and light presentations away from the stage. 
They are convenient to transport, easy for students to operate and 
inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette portable controls 12,000 
watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 12 auxiliary 
switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 
any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control 
D AV j x sliders and numbered positions make it easy to 
follow your lighting layout. Consolette Portables 
DIMMERS may be used in banks of any number. Mail the 
coupon today for full information. 


ARIEL DAVIS Gentlemen: Please send me complete information [] 


Manufacturing Co. Have your local representative call [7 
Makers of 

DAVIS DIMMERS 

Arielite Lighting Fixtures 

3687 South State Street = In Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Alberta 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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